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An interesting piece of personal experience is pre- 
sented in Dr. P. 8. Henson’s article, What I Know 
About Tobacco, which appears on our third page. 


Some of the English scientific journals are again 
discussing the subject of poisonous wall-papers, con- 
taining arsenic, lead, and copper, and seriously affect- 
ing the health of the inmates of the rooms covered by 
them. Wall-paper is not the only poisonous thing that 
hangs there. Sometimes a picture is permitted to re- 
main there year by year, and poison the soul and the 
whole moral life of the occupants of the room more 
effectually than green paper could poison their bodies. 
And in pictures, as in paper-hangings, it is the cost- 
liest that are likely to be the most dangeroua. 


One line along which parents are powerful to hin- 
der or help the Sunday-school teacher is their way 
of referring to him in home conversation. A single 
slighting word spoken of a teacher in the hearing of 
a child may utterly destroy that teacher’s influence 
for good over one child at least. On the other hand 

.Wwho can estimate the practical enduring help that 
comes to the teacher if the parents of the scholars 
speak of him only words of commendation and 
teem? Here is an influence which is worth guarding. 
If you cannot speak a kindly word of the teacher’s 
self-denying labors, see, for your children’s sake, that 
you do not speak a slighting one. 


Whenever we are troubled in mind because our 
opportunities are so slender, and betake ourselves to 
prayer for more means of doing good, or more grace 
and strength, we may well ask ourselves, to begin 
with, whether we are making all the use we ought of 
such opportunities as lie at hand, and such powers 





and abilities as we already possess, In speaking 
and teaching and preaching and giving, and all the 
duties of the Christian life, we may well ask for an 
addition of strength and opportunity ; but it is really 
not decent—it would not be decent even in asking 
a material gift—to be begging for more, and yet 


neglecting to make any adequate use of what we 
already have. 


Men pray for holiness as if it were something 
entirely apart from their every-day life, something 
that had nothing at all to do with their conduct in 
their domestic, social, and business relations. They 
sing “Nearer, my God, to thee,” with glowing 
fervor, but never think that the prayer can be 
answered only by the uplifting of their own lives to 
the plane of God’s requirements. Holiness is not a 
mere sentiment, not a vague vision of glory over- 
hanging us like a heavenly cloud, not a rapture or an 
ecatasy, not something that God sends down to wrap 
us like a garment in its radiant folds: If being holy 
means anything at all, it means being true, honest, 
upright, pure, gentle, patient, kind, and unselfish. 
We really have no more religion than we get into 
our every-day practice. Wherein our devotion is 
higher than our living, it counts for nothing. 





If a person were to declare himself deeply inter- 
ested in art ; were to join an art league ; were thereby 
to avow ina public and solemn manner his belief 
that the promulgation of certain artistic principles 
is a profound duty, never to be set aside; were to 
express his determination to defend and extend those 
principles so far as in his power; and then, for the 
rest of his life, were never to paint anything himself, 
nor help others to paint, nor talk to his friends about 
art, nor pay any attention to the adornment of his 
house with proper ornaments, nor live in such a way 
as to show that he cared any more for art than for 
coal-mining or saw-filing,—would his artistic asso- 
ciates think he had shown himself a very valuable 
coadjutor? But in that vastly more important life- 
relation, the public assumption of the Christian name 
and obligation, there is a still more striking divorce 
between the nominal position and the actual attitude 
of too many Christians. If there is in one’s life no 
fondness for religious thought or conversation ; no 
effort to bring others to right views of duty ; no apairk 
or note to give evidence that one thinks or feels 
differently from anybody else, in matters of spiritual 
concern,—then in that life there is a lack far more 
dangerous and deplorable than could be found in an 
alleged artist who cared nothing for pictures, or in 


,| @ professed architect who never drew a design. 


The value of a life is not always to be measured 


es- | by its immediate and visible results. The conspicu- 


ous evidence of one’s zeal and fidelity may not ap- 
pear until a time,long after he has passed beyond 
this earthly life. But it is not ours to concern our- 
selves with the particular time when the world shall 


see the results of what we have been doing; and, | ‘ 


above all, we should not be too impatient to see them 
ourselves. In speaking of the late Elihu Burritt’s 
patient labors for the promotion of peace between 
nations, the London Spectator says; “That he did a 
practical work of much value in the world, there 
can be no doubt, He did not bring about a reign of 





universal peace, or even get on far towards it, as in 
the early days of the ‘Olive Leaf’ association he | 
probably hoped. Such a work will take milleniums 
of such efforts to accomplish. But he helped it on 
sensibly. Perhaps it may be said that war is well- 
nigh impossible between England and America ; to 
this end Elihu Burritt greatly contributed.” This 
is praise enough, but Mr. Burritt did not work any 
less faithfully, in the pursuit of what he deemed his 
duty, because such praise from such asource did not 
come to him in his lifetime, or because, instead of 
seeing a universal peace accomplished, he could only 
do something toward the linking of two nations in 
more friendly bonds. If we try our very best to 
find out just what we ought to accomplish, and then 
do our utmost toward it, we may be happily freed 
from the obligation of setting the precise date of the 
completion or recognition of our task. 





THE MORAL ELEMENT IN LITERATURE. 
No more incorrect and injurious literary opinion 
can be hazarded than that which is too often ex- 
pressed or held,—the opinion that there is no essen- 
tial connection in literature between sound morals 
and the highest achievement. Those who claim that 
the best art, in the writing of books, may be, and 
most frequently is, indifferent or actually hostile to 
integrity of morals and nobility of purpose, are s0 
far astray in their opinion, and so at variance with 
the facts in the case, that the spread-and continuance 
of their misstatements is a matter for surprise. 
Setting aside the Bible, and looking at secular lit- 


‘erature alone,—though it would be perfectly fair to 


consider the relation between the supreme literary 
merit of the inspired books and the moral grandeur 
of revealed truth,—there can be no question that the 
great authors of the world have been men who have 
recognized and acted on the fact that the connection 
between the best work and the best motive is an 
essential one. Take the case of Milton, for example. 
Of Milton’s purpose and self-dedication in youth, his 
latest biographer says: “ Verse-making is to the wits 
a game of ingenuity ; to Milton it is a prophetic office, 
towards which the will of Heaven leads him... . 
Before he can make a poem, Milton will make him- 
self: ‘I was confirmed in this opinion, that he who 
would not be frustrated of his hope to write well 
hereafter in laudable things, ought himself to be a 
true poem; .. . not presuming to sing high praises 
of heroic men or famous cities, unless he have in 
himself the experience and practice of all that which 
is praiseworthy.’ Of the spontaneity, the abandon, 
which are supposed to be characteristic of the poetical 
nature, there is nothing here; all is moral purpose, 
precision, self-dedication. So he acquires all knowl- 
edge, not for knowledge’s sake, from the instinct of 
learning, the necessity for completeness, but becauce 
he is to be a poet. Nor will he only have knowledge, 
he will have wisdom; moral development shall go 
hand in hand with intellectual. A poet’s soul should 
contain of good, wise, just, the poet’s shape.’ He 
will cherish continually a pure mind in a pure body.” 

He must be a very dull reader who fails to per- 
ceive that the lasting quality in great hooks—in the 
Tliad and Odyssey, the Divine Comedy, the Canter. 
bury Tales, the Faerie Queene, the works of Shake- 
speare, the Pilgrim’s Progress, the poetry of Words 
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worth and Scott, the Imitation of Christ, or the Con- 

fessions of St. Augustine,—is their moral quality. 

Not everything that is moral is of the highest liter- 

ary rank; but everything that rises to, and retains, 

the highest literary rank, has a true moral purpose} ’ 
and its suecess is in direct proportion thereto. Thus 

we rate the [liad above the ueid; and The Lady 

of the Lake above Childe Harold, the purely liter- 

ary ability in the respective books being fairly equal. 

Writings that have the highest artistic finish, but 

violate the laws of truth and right purpose, bear 

within them seeds of certain decay ; while the books 

which are both artistic and true-minded, laugh at the 

flight of the centuries, and approve themselves anew 

to generation after generation of readers. It is im- 

possible to escape the fact that—in the words of 
President Porter, of Yale—“the literature which 

does not respect ethical truth ordinarily survives as 

literature but a single generation.” 

‘A recent writer, who stands at the farthest remove 
from sentimentalism, and who grants much more to 
the “art for art’s sake ” argument than we are willing 
to admit, bears this explicit testimony, in the latest 
number of The Contemporary Review, to the neces- 
sity of the element of conscience in all good literary 
achievement: “ A distinctly moral purpose is to be 
found in some works that share the immortality of 
‘Hamlet’ and of ‘Macbeth.’ It seems to us true of 
the great memorials of the Attic stage. Of course 
we do not mean that the lesson of Sophocles and 
JEschylus can be distilled into a neat motto; but 
they are moral in this sense, that the events and 
characters depicted by them present to the reader’s 
mind thoughts which stand in close relation to the 
conscience, and affect the reader (or rather, to take 
the true point of view, the spectator) as an expression 
of sympathy-or of disapproval on the part of their 
author. And they do not only present this element 
as it is in Shakespeare, interrupted and checkered 
by a sort of careless impartiality,—as in the way 
Henry’s desertion of Falstaff is told, but they give it 
pure. They make us feel that every step they follow 
has a certain moral direction. We are, at every de- 
velopment in the drama, led nearer to a moral goal. 
There is no mere play of ‘ife and character. And 
the same may be said of many poets who, though 
standing lower in the scale, yet occupy no mean 
place in it. Byron owes a large part of his force to 
being distinctively the poet of the conscience. Shelley 
is, above all, a protestant against tyranny. If we 
quitted the heights of literature we could add many 
names to the list of those who have given us their 
best from the point of view of the artist, and whose 
works are yet filled with a moral atmosphere. In, 
literature, as elsewhere, many are called and few 
chosen; and not a few failures may be reckoned 
here, as elsewhere, but the failure is not in the aim.” 
This clear statement concerning the “moral direc- 
tion” of a book is well worth remembering; for a 
right moral direction can save a part of the writings 
of even so immoral a poet as Byron from the grow- 
ing obscurity which has for years been enfolding 
those books of his which once stood on the very 
pinnacle of popularity. And those books which, like 
the Canterbury Tales, are marred by occasional im- 
purities, are saved to fame because their moral pur- 
pose is evident, and their relation to the general 
morality of their time unquestionable. It is no 
excuse for such a writer as Swinburne or Zola to 
point, in defense of his own vileness, to the indelica- 
cies of a previous age. One brief question can 
speedily decide an author’s status, and his chances of 
future fame: Is his tendency upward or downward, 
as compared with the average sentiment of his time? 

Thus it is that we can mark the already evident 
decay of literary reputations that so recently as a 
dozen years ago were bright,—a decay that would 
seem to be alarming even its subjects ; for here} is 
Mr. Swinburne in the February number of The Fort- 
nightly Review, unconsciously writing his own con- 
demnation while he characterizes the French novelist 
Zola ag “the owleyed head of the sect or school 
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known among its members as the school of realists ; 
among men at once of sounder and more sensitive 
organs as the sect of bestialists.” After all, even the 
sneerers at morality must recognize, sooner or later, 
that right purpose is the only saving element in 
literature; and that, as Carlyle once said to a shift- 
less yonng Edinburgh student, “the man without a 
purpose is like a ship without a rudder; a waif, a 
nothing, a no man.” It is because of Carlyle’s pur- 
pose that we so reverence his memory to-day, despite 
all his whims, and bitternesses, and cruelties, and 
misjudgments. And it is because of the living Rus- 
kin’s unquestionable integrity of purpose that we 
measure him by his best rather than his worst; by 
his loyal service to the right, rather than by his 
almost insane violence and prejudice. A book ora 
writer, then, must look upward if it ‘would live. 
“They who occupy the mountain peaks of human 
thought”—says the writer whose words concerning 
moral purpose we have already quoted—“ may preach 
to us that these mountain peaks are all; and then, in 
their potent imagination, make the immensity of the 
plain below a substitute for the superior heights that 
they aloné lack. But all our instincts tell us that 
goodness and power would become misfortunes if 
they lifted man into a region where he had nothing 
above him. The bereavement which we feel as one 
and another depart from us cannot be the abiding 
portion of those who have enriched their kind. ‘Fame 
promises in gold and pays in silver,’ said George 
Eliot once to the present writer. Not fame alone, 
but that lofty hope, that inspirer of ardent effort, 
which confers the power to despise fame—though it 
often also confers fame itself—would, if we must ac- 
cept some parts of her creed, have promised in gold 
and paid in lead.” Fame that is to endure can only 
be won by strength of character and inflexibility ot 
right purpose. “ Above all things in the world,” 
lately wrote the editor of one of our leading Améri- 
can magazines, “character has supreme value. 
A man can never be more than what his char- 
acter—intellectual, moral, spiritual — makes him. 
A man can never do more, or better, than deliver, 
or embody, that which is characteristic of himself. 
All masquerading and make-believe produce little 
impression, and, in their products and results, die 
early. Nothing valuable can come out of a man 
that is not in him—embodied in his character. Noth- 
ing can be more unphilosophical than the idea that a 
man who stands upon a low moral and spiritual 
plane can produce, in literature or art, anything 
valuable. He may do that which dazzles or excites 
wonder or admiration, but he can produce nothing 
that has genuine value, for, after all, value must be 
measured by the power to enrich, exalt, and purify 
life, . . . Value in character makes value in verse,” 
—and in every other line of literary effort. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Keeping a sharp look ahead is one of the traits of enter- 
prising mev, whether in the Sunday-school or out of it. 
Although Easter falls somewhat late this year—on Sun 
day, April 17—live superintendents are already looking 
about them with a view to making a timely selection of 
exercises for that event. A Louisiana subscriber, for 
instance, writes : 

Will it be too much trouble to you if I ask as a favor that 
you select me two or three Easter exercises, so that I can make 
a selection for my school ? 

This subscriber will probably get what he wants by 
writing to Howard Gannett, Tremont Temple, Boston, to 
Ward and Drummond, 116 Nassau Street, New York, or 
to any of the other dealers in Sunday-school supplies. 
We propose to publish in The Sunday School Times, in a 
week or two, an Easter exercise prepared by the Rev. 
J. Max Hark, a well-known minister of the Moravian 
Charch, which is almost unique among Protestant de- 
nominations in the prominence which it has always 
given to the celebration of Easter. This exercise will be 
printed also in separate form, as are all the exercises 
published in The Sunday School Times, and sold at $2.00 
a hundred, . 


These wide-awate, full-of-fan boys do sometimes make 
no end of trouble for their teachers, and it is not always 





easy to tell just what to do with them. More than one 
teacher has been annoyed in the same way as the young 
lady who writes: 

Seeing how wisely and well you have helped others in their 
pérplexities over Stinday-school work, I venture toask whether 
you Gan give me any assistance on a point which worries me, 
L have a ¢lass of as bright, interesting little ragamuffins of ten 
amd @leven a8 one ever sees. They are at a critical age, and it 
ig a solemn responsibility tétrain these young souls for Christ. 
I do love my boys dearly}and it is my great desire to be faith- 
ful? They have one serious fault, which I cannot control. 
Though they are attentive and good during the recitation, 
during the superintendeat’s opening prayer they take advan- 
tage of my closed eyes and bowed head by laughing and whisper- 
ing. Now ought I to set them a good example by continuing 
apparently unconscious of all outside? or is it my duty to inter- 
fere by separating the whisperers? if I do the former, I fear 
the evil will remain unchecked; if I pursue the latter course, 
I shall produce a commotion in prayer time,—the very thing I 
wish to avoid. I am very young, scarcely more than a child 
myself;-and though I greatly enjoy my teaching work, and 
love my dear, naughty little boys, I am sometimes rather 
appalled by the responsibility of my task. 

A good place to remedy a thing like this is out of 
school. A word to a'scholar spoken in kindness, when 
no one is about but himself and his teacher, has a better 
effact than any correcting that can be done in the school. 
Some teachers seek to get a firmer hold on the boys by 
an occasional social meeting of the class at the teacher’s 
house,—and they are usually successful. The better a 
teacher knows the restless, playful, “ naughty” boy, the 
better she can handle him. Let him once feel, out of 
school, the teacher’s interest in him, and a single leok or 
touch is often all that is needed in the school-room to 
remind him of his teacher’s wish. If you never have 
tried this plan, it will pay you to do it. 


Nothing gives more trouble than an old and widespread 
error. If any human work were perfect, or if human 
leaders were infallible, we should not stand.in need of 
so many reforms in customs, laws, governments, religious 
forms and practices, or even in Bible translations. Many 
collisions would be avoided, many estrangements pre- 
vented, and many tender associations left unshocked, if 
only the generations before us had made no mistakes. 
Here, for example, is a minor specimen of the waste of 
study, time, paper, ard printer’s ink caused by a mistake 
made thirteen hundred years ago, in chronology. We 
have often set this matter straight hitherto, but it will 
probably have to be explained over and over again, as 
long as time is reckoned. A Sunday-school teacher in 
Maine writes as follows: 

My Sunday-school class wants to know why the Christian 
Era does not date from the birth of Christ instead of four years 
previous to his birth. Also by whom, was the date of time 
changed, and for what purpose. Will you please. tell us 
through The Times ? 

The exact time of our Lord’s birth is not known ; but it 
must have fallen somewhere between B. O. 7 and B. ©. 4, 
as we now reckon time. The better opinion puts it in 
the autumn of B. 0.6. The reasons for this opinion, or 
the reasons for other opinions, can be found in the better 
commentaries and lives of our Lord. They are far too 
lengthy to be given here even in outline ; but they depend 
upon connections, or “synchronisms”’ between the Gos- 
pels and secular history. The direct answer to the ques- 
tion above is given in The Scholars’ Quarterly for the 
current quarter, in the note at the top of page 2, and 


-also, at sundry times and in divers manners, it has been 


given in The Sunday School Times. But it is a thing 
that will have to be repeated, as the day follows the 
night; and so we give it again here. Dionysius Exiguus, 
a learned monk of the sixth century, who was born in 
Scythia, but lived in Rome, was the first to use our 
present era, or system of dating; and he assumed 
that the birth of Christ took place at the end of 
the year of Rome 753, or the beginning of 754 ; 
so that B. ©. 1 is the year of Rome 753, and A. D. 1 is 
the year of Rome 754. What reasons induced Dionysius 
to fix upon this date we cannot tell. But he madea mis- 
take. He fixed the era all of four years too late. The 
Venerable Bede, in the eighth century, used this era in his 
historical works, innocently adopting the mistake; and 
not long after it was introduced into public transactions 
by the Frank kings Pepin and Charlemagne, When the 
mistake was discovered by the fearned of later ages, after 
many had run to and fro and knowledge been increased, 
the usage had become too firmly settled to allow of any 
change. So we are compelled to explain the matter over 
and over again, and to encounter an arithmetical prob- 
lem every time we wish to speak with the strictest 
accuracy. Bat if we understand it, it ought to cease to 
trouble us, except in haying to explain it to others, 
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LEAD THOU ME FORTH. 
BY GRACE WEBSTER HINSDALE, 


My Jesus, why hast thou bereft 
Me of thy smile, 

And why my soul so helpless left 
In Satan’s wile? 


And why, dear Lord, hast thou withdrawn 
Thy loving aid, 

And left me faint in conflict sore, 
Weak and dismayed ? 


I was so sure of victory 
O’er my strong foe, 

I could not think defeat and loss 
I e’er should know! 


With valor bold I rushed to fight 
Thine enemy,— 

And, lo, I’m foiled, my pride must own 
His mastery. . 


Didst thou not say, victorious Lord, 
That I should win, 

When valiantly my soul should war 
With death and sin? 


Now why ashamed must I retire 
With wound and bruise, 

Why grace to tread the serpent’s head 
Wilt thou refuse ? 


Ah, Lord, I blush to blame thee thus— 
Thy loving eye 

Seems to return, with gentle look, 
This question “ why?” 


I search my soul beneath thy glance— 
Its gracious light 
4 Reveals the cause why I am left 
In such sad plight. 


Brave though I was in danger’s hour, 
I wore no shield, 

And that good sword thou gav’st to me 
I did not wield. 


Trusting my strength (a broken reed), 
It piereed my hand, 

And bound by se f my soul is held 
With double band! 


Arise, dear Lord lead thou me forth, 
That in thy might 

Satan, at last, shall be o’ercome, 
And put to flight! 





WHAT I KNOW ABOUT TOBACCO. 


BY P 8 HENSON, DD, 


And what I don’t know is not worth knowing, and 
what I do kaow is not worth knowing, if the knowledge 
is to be paid for at the rates I gave. 

It is said that “experience keeps a dear school, but 
fools will learn in no other.” Tne fact is, however, that 
fools will mot learn even there, for “though thou 
shouldest bray a fool in a mortar, among wheat, with a 
pestle, yet will not his foolishness depart from him.” The 
writer has been brayed,—mark, I dv not say has brayed, 
but been brayed,—and how much of the folly has been 
pounded out the s*quel will sufficiently show. 

I was brought up on a tobacco plantation, and accord- 
ingly, in the language of an Eoglish king when on trial 
for his life, I bag leave to remind my severely puritanica! 
readers that I had “ the disadvantage of a very bad educa- 
tion.” The atmosphere, at least, of my early life, was 
none of the purest, for it was never free from tobacco- 
smoke. Afier the usual initiation, with its nauseous 
revulsion, in which nature utters her indignant protest 
against the offense put upon her, I became, at a compara. 
tively tender age, a consumer of tobacco, 

When only twelve years o'd, sent away from home to 
school, and thrown in with boys ambitious to be men, 
and I no Jess ambitious than they, the indulgence at first 
was limited to extraordinary occasions—high days, holi 
days—days of grand carousal—when we gave ourselves 
up to wassail, but without the wine, the tobacco serving 
as a substitute, 

We proudly fancied we were holding “ Bacchanalian 
orgies,” and enveloped in the “clouds” we “blew,” we 
were frcqiently as veritably drunk as Bacchanalians 
ever were. I need not dwell upon the doubtful associa- 
tions into which the habit brought me, nor the perilous 
tendencies in other directions, of which I was frequently 
painfully conscious. To these I louk back tremblingly, 
thankful fur the mercy that rescued me, and fervently 
praying that my boys may never be subjected to like 
dangerous exposure. 

Little by little the appetite grew, and what at first 
was occasional and exceptional became common and 
habitual, until by the time I had reached my majority, 
instead of being a free man, I found myself bound in 





fotters of brass,—the most at ject and inveterate of slaves. 
I say the most abject, because I hugged my fetterr, nor 
cherished a single aspiration to be free, for it did not 
occur to me that I was enslaved—at least it did not fur 
many a year. I make this quel fication, for by and by 
the consciousness did come with exceeding vividness and 
overmastering force. 

Possibly a change of Jatitude may have had something 
to do with it, for I lef: the tobacco plantation more thau 
twenty years ago—possibly I am growing wiser as well 
as older—possibly, and still more probably, the grace of 
God has helped me to clearer views and a better life 
Humbly believing this, I desire gratefully to acknowl- 
edge it. I am a convert of only one year’s standing, and 
mindful of the fact that fresh converts are supposed to 
be fanatical, I mean to be modest, and also cautious, 
lest, in case anything should happen, which I sincerely 
hope will not, “I should be ashamed of this same confi- 
dent boasting.” 

It has occurred to me, however, that my “experience” 
might be helpful to some earnest, struggling souls, and 
on this account I publish it—or, rather, write it, on the 
perhaps too confident presumption that it will be pub- 
lished, 

For a long time I had been in trouble on account of 
my tobacco. It was not domestic, because blessed with the 
most patient of wives. Nor was it physical, because 
blest with a body of extraordinary toughness of fibre. 
Bat I had trouble of conscience, which for a Christian 
is of all trouble the very worst. First of all there was a 
sense of personal defilement of which I could not quite 
divest myself. It is nowhere said in the Scriptures, as 
many suppose, that “cleanliness is next to godliness,” 
but ti is said, “Be ye clean that bear the vessels of the 
Lord ;” and the consciousness of carrying about with me, 
and the prospect of leaving behind me, other fragrance 
than that of simple piety, was not a particularly savory 
reflection. I had noticed, too, that, in this regard, 
tobacco users, as a rule, did not improve as age drew on ; 
and the possibility of coming to such a pass of palpable 
filthiness as some old fellows; the thought that, if I 
should die in extreme old age, the undertaker’s assistant 
would have much ado to scrub out ‘the busy wrink'es 
round the chin” before he could make a decent Chris 
tian corpse out of me,—this did sometimes disquiet me 
And along with this came the conviction that tobacco 
u ing was against nature, and seeing that Gd is the G id 
of nature as weil as grace, I could not help feeling that 
in running against nature [ was running against not it 
but Him; and this, I was persuad d, was not a thing to be 
safely done, for however slowly God’s mills do grind, 
“they grind exceeding small,” and sooner or later, as 
sure as we live, they will grind exactly all. As a con- 
sequence, there were texts in the Bible, and not a few of 
them, which, whi'e not d fficult in themselves, perhaps, 
were very d fficult for me, ard so I dared not preach 
from them, lest I should convict myself, and stand con 
victed in the presence of my people. I could not urge 
them to “lay apart all filthiness and supeifluity of 
naughtiness ” if the traces of such supe fluity were dis- 
coverable in my breath and on my body. I could not 
insist that they should “k»ep the body under,” if my 
body kept me under. I could not ring out the cry cf 
conscious Curistian freedom, if I myself was a slave to a 
flasbly lust that was warring against the soul. 

That I was such a slave was a thing beyond all ques- 
tion, More and more inveterate grew the habit, more 
and more imperious the demands of an appetite that 
fioally became impatient of almost any intermission in 
its accustomed gratification, Again and again, when 
bowed before the Lord, and striving afver greater near- 
ness of access and a higher measure of consecration, I 
would ak myself, “ Is there anything on earth to which 
I am still sinfully clinging?” and there would come a 
whisper, “ How is it about tobacco?” and I would be ready 
to wish that I had never raised the question. But having 
been raised, it was a Banduo’s ghost, that would not 
“down.” 

I endeavored to persuade myself that the Lofd did not 
concern himself about such a trivial matter, and said to 
myself, “ Is it not a little one, and my soul shall live?” 
Bat I had preached from that text too often, and to too 
many just such sinners as myself, to extract much com- 
fort out of it, I remembered that Scripiure, ‘‘ He that 
eateth is damned if he doubt,” and I more than doubted, 
and so was not only involved in doubt, but danger. I de- 
liberately, solemnly, prayerfully determined, God helping 
me, to have done with tobacco at once and forever. And 
so I quit,—not for a time, to see if I would feel better— 
then I should have felt immeasurably worse—but for all 
time. 


My whole system having so long been accustomed to | 





the use of a narcdlic, my body having so long been satu- 
rated with it through and through, my brain having so 
long been dependent upon its artificial stimulation, it was 
just a question, and one of exceeding gravity, it seemed 
to me, as to the possible consequences of so sudden and 
complete a revolution in the whole habits of my life, 
But having first solemnly decided that it was the Chris- 
tion thing at least for me to do, then there was no himg 
left but to do it, trusting Him for whose sake I did li to 
take care of all the consequences, And he did, in the 
most surprising and beautiful way. 

From the supreme moment of final decision, the spell 
of the appetite was utterly broken. And yet I suffered 
—not with any insatiable craving for the old gratifica- 
tion, but with a dazed, demented, bewildered fceeling—a 
collapse, a consciousness of imbecility over which I could 
have wept—a sort of ‘ chimera bombinans in vacuo,” and de- 
vouring neither ‘‘secundas intentiones”” nor anything else— 
a sort of Samson shorn of his locks, only I never was other- 
wise like Samson before or since, I could no more have 
made a sermon than I could have built a locomotive, and 
my only recoursé was to turn up the barrel, and fish out 
some of the old “Silurians,” 

And this continued for five whole weeks, in the which 
I was wrapped in “an horror of great dai kness, and the 
very hair of my flesh stood up.” I would fain have run 
away from myself, and did run away from my friends, 
fleeing to the Far West, and skirmishing around in the 
hope of recovering my lost equilibrium, 

Returning home, and seating myself in my well worn 
arm-chair in my sanctum, with trembling solicitude I 
settled myself for work, but fearing I should never be 
myself again, when, lo! to my joy, my mind, long eclipsed, 
came out like the moon when it has swept past the 
shadow, and “ Richard was himself again; ” yea, more 
himself than ever, for, for the first time, there was the 
clear swing and sweep of natural faculty unbeclouded by 
narcotics, This week concludes the twelfth month—not 
of an experiment—for I am not experimenting—but of 
an experience, which to me has been a new life, full of 
joy and blessing. Like the three young H-brews, I am 
“ fairer and fatter in fissh;” and if my whole life work is 
not being better done, and upon a higher plane, as I hope 
it is, I have a “comfort in my conscience,” which is to 
me of incalculable value. 


I kaow it is likely to be suggested by some doubting 


Thomas that the writer of this confession is .ot yet dead, 
and 89, in spite of these brave words, may some day re- 
lapse into his old depravity. Possibly,—for evea b-tter 
men have done worse thiogs; but “ haviog cbiained help 
of God, I continue unto this day,” and if any of ‘the 
brethren, waxirg bold” through the breaking of my 
“bonds,” should be stimulated to strive after like liberty, 
I shall mightily rj ice, and be abundantly repaid. 





FLORAL OFFERINGS OMITTED. 
BY THE REV. J. RB, MILLER. 


It is becoming quite common in large cities to see 
appended to announcements of deathe and funerals a sen- 
tence like this, “ Friends are requested to omit fi pral 
offerings”? The necessity for such request lies in the fact 
that, especially in the case of families of large acquain- 
tance and influence, such quantities of flowers are fre- 
quently sent that their reception and display occasion 
great burden and inconvenience. Besides, people of taste 
ard refinement do not desire to have the coffias of their 
dead literally buried away beneath masses of flowers. 
Oaly the vulgar are pleased with such display. Appro- 
priate and beautiful as a few simple flowers may be about 
the coffin, such profusion as is often witnessed is in ex- 
tremely bad taste. and cannot but be repulsive to one of 
refined feelings and sensibilities. 

There is still another reason for such requests—the 
manifest insincerity of many of those whoxe offerings 
profees to be the tokens of affection and genuine sym- 
pathy. No doubt, in many caser, the flowers sent are the 
symbols of sincere respect for the deparied. But in the 
commonness of the custom the otherwise sacred expres- 
sion of love has lost its sacredness, In many instances 
it means nothing, and the elaborate floral designs which 
are sent are little more than a solemn mockery, as they 
really represent neither respect nor affection. Only those 
who in life were true and loyal friends have earned the 
right to lay a single flower on the coffin. Yet many of 
the most exquisite and costly offerings that are presented 
in such hours come from those who have altogether 
failed, in days when true friendship was needed and would 
have been welcomed, to show the reality of their interest. 
They seem to seek by this showy service at the last to 
atone for years of shameful neglect or icy indifference. 
It is no wonder that such should politely be requested to 
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omit floral offerings. About the coffin Js no place for 
hypocritical insincerity. 

There is another question that is apt to come into our 
minds as we think of the tendency to make a great dis- 
play of kindness and affection around one who has died. 
Was it so while the person was living? Were these peo- 
ple who send such exquisite gifts of flowers, faithful, 
helpful, loyal friends, while these feet were treading life’s 
hard paths, while these shoulders were bearing life’s 
heavy burdens? Must it not often be confessed that they 
were not? In his toilsome paths was he not left to walk 
alone? He never learned, in his sore struggles, that there 
were so many hearts about him that felt so tenderly for 
him. How he would be amazed if he were to awake in 
the midst of the lavish attentions that are now being 
shown to his dead body, finding the chamber full of fra- 
grance, and every voice and touch tender with love’s 
tremulous thrill ! 

And the question will force itself upon our mind, Why 
was not some part at least of this thoughtful kindness 
shown when he needed it so much? Why were all the 
flowers kept for his funeral? Why were not some of 
them strewn along the steep, dusty, flinty paths on which 
his feet had to go? Why were all these appreciative 
words kept unspoken till his ear could no longer hear 
them? Why were some of them not spoken when his 
heart in its loneliness yearned so for one assurance of 
sympathy ? Why was he left to battle all his years 
without the strength which human affection can give, and 
now, when it can do him no good, have a whole community 
gather to pour out their words of appreciation and com- 
mendation about his coffin? 

Even in the closest and tenderest relations of life, there 
is reason ofttimes for the starting of such questions: 


“You placed this flower in her hand, you say ? 
This pure, pale rose in her hand of clay? 
Methinks, could she lift her sealdd eyes 
They would meet your own with a grieved surprise, 
When did you give her a flower before ? 

Ah! well, what matter, when all is o’er? 
Yet stay a moment; you’)! wed again— 

I mean no reproach—’tis the way of men. 
But I pray you, think, when some fairer face 
Shines like a star from her wonted place, 
That love will starve if it is not fed— 

That true hearts pray for their daily bread.” 

Rarkin says, ‘‘ He who has once stood beside the grave, 
to look back upon the companions on which it has been 
forever closed, feeling how impotent there are the wild 
love, or the keen sorrow, to give one instant’s pleasure to 
the pulseless heart, or atone in the lowest measure to the 
departed spirit for the hour of unkindness, will scarcely 
for the fature incur that debt to the heart which can 
only be discharged to the dust.”” And Mrs. Preston has 
written : 

“What use for the rope if it be not flung 
Till the swimmer’s grasp to the rock has clung ? 
What help in a comrade’s bugle blast 
When the peril of Alpine heights is past ? 

What need that the spurring pean roll 

When the runner is safe within the goal? 

What worth is eulogy’s blandest breath 

When whispered in ears that are hushed in death ? 
No, no! If you have but a word of cheer, 

Speak it while I am alive to hear.” 


It is surely a better thing: to seek to make the living 
happy while they live than to leave them to walk along 
dreary paths without sympathy, unhelped, neglected, 
perhaps wronged, and then flood their coffins with sun- 
shine? Many a man goes down beneath the pressure of 
life’s hardship, and the weight of its burdens, never hear- 
ing an accent of human interest. What matters it to 
him, when the agony is over and he lies dead on the field, 
that friends come in throngs to lament his fate and fill 
the air with his praises? May it not be that a tithe of 
the sympathy wasted and unavailing now would have 
kept his heart bravely beating for many another year? 

The lesson of all this is that we should not wait till our 
friends are dead to show our love for them, The things 
we mean to say when they are gone, let us say while they 
stay. The flowers we mean to send for their coffins, let 
us send to brighten their homes before they leave them, 
Tears falling on the icy brow make poor and tardy atone- 
ment for coldness, neglect, and cruel selfishness in long, 
weary, struggling years. Appreciation when the heart is 
stilled has no inspiration for the spirit that is far away, 
beyond both the reach and the need of human help. 
Justice comes too late when it is only pronounced in the 
funeral eulogium. Flowers piled on the coffin, or set 
blooming on the grave, cast no fragrance backward over 
the weary days. 

At an installation service, the other evening, in a 





‘charge to the people,” the Rev. Dr. Dana spoke very 


earnestly to the congregation on the duty of telling their 
pastor when he had helped them in his sermons, or in 
any of his ministrations. If any words of his gave them 
encouragement or hope, or quickened in them the faint- 
ing zeal or energy of Christian life; or if he brought 
comfort to them in their sorrow, enabling them to sing 
songs in the night, and to pass heroically through their 
grief or trial—it would be their duty to let him know of 
the help he had thus given. He assured them that no 
one was ever hurt by hearing sincere words of encourage- 
ment, Yet many people seem to think that they should 
never breathe a word to another that sounds like com- 
mendation. They fear it might turn his head. But there 
is little danger, if the encouraging words be sincere, and 
wisely spoken. Flattery is fulsome and disgusting, but 
an honest expression of gratitude when help has been 
given, is like cold water to thirsty lips. 

A noble and godly minister said recently that he could 
now understand Elijah’s despondency, when he fled away 
and wished todie. It was his utter loneliness that so over- 
whelmed him, There were seven thousand true servants 
of God in the land, but he did not know there was one. 
None of them ever came to him with one word of cheer 
or sympathy. Many excellent pastors have similar ex- 
perience, They preach to hundreds or thousands, They 
give out their lives in silent service in countless ways. 
They wait beside sick-beds, they hold the hands of the 
dying, they comfort the mourner, they stand by the 
tempted, they lift up the fallen, they carry all their peo- 
ple in their hearts. But they hear not one word of en- 
couragement. No one says, “ You helped me.” If they 
fail in any expected duty they learn of that, but of their 
faithfulness they hear nothing. They do not know that 
their toils and prayers are helping any one. Their peo- 
ple love them—there is no doubt on that point—but they 
fail to speak of their love. Would it not be better if the 
gratitude were tofind expression? No doubt, if the pastor 
dies, there will be unstinted expression of affection, with 
testimonies of help given in a thousand ways. But why 
wait? ; 

_ How much would I care for it could I know 
That when I am under the grass or snow, 
The raveled garment of life’s brief day 
Folded and quietly laid away ; 

The spirit let loose from mortal bars, 

And somewhere away among the stars,— 
How much do you think it would matter then 
What praise was lavished upon me, when, 
Whatever might be its stint or store, 

It neither could help nor harm me more?” 


SPIRITUAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL. 
BY MARGARET COMPTON. 


Most of the teachers now in the Sunday-schools passed 
their childhood in war times. Even on the dullest 
natures a civil war of such proportions, of such disasters, 
of such intense household sorrow, must have had marked 
effect. But the dullest natures are not those who engage 
in Sunday-school work. It is safe, then, to conclude that 
most of us had our characters, in great part, formed or 
transformed by events that will be marvels in history. 

Look at the Sunday-school songs of our childhood, 
“ Marching Along,” “I'm a Little Soldier,” “ Shout the 
Battle Ory,” “Come and Join the Army,” etc. Oall to 
mind the stories told to us of camp life, of death scenes 
in hospitals and on battle-fields—we can supply the for- 
gotten applications. Remember the work we used to do 
for the soldiers, the collections taken, the self-denials we 
willingly practiced, the friendly childish letters we wrote 
and slipped into “comfort bags,” also the work of our 
fingers. How our hearts ached and (our hands trembled 
as we shredded lint on the eve of a great battle! But 
this was not intended for a chapter of memories. I 
wished to call attention to the difference in circumstances 
of the children then, and those now under our care. Do 
we ever take these circumstances into consideration? 
We breathed the air of patriotism ; we learned our duty 
to our country co-ordinately with our duty to our God. 
The two were inseparable. It is not to be supposed that 
our lessons will be so superficial, so unnatural, that we 
shall fail to give some of our spirit to our scholars. 

‘Ours is the religion of tumult; but theirs, if sincere, 
must be the religion of peace, Enthusiasm, intense 
periods of excitement, were genuine with us, because out- 
ward circumstances struck in and moved our very souls, 
But our children know of bloodshed, of days of fear and 
suspense, only.as we know of the terrors of the French 
Revolution. Hence, theirs should be {a religion corres- 
ponding to their lives, a steady, underlying principle that 
should unconsciously regulate every action. 

No true Ohristian can believe in “natural religion,” 





in the ordinary acceptance of the term. But we believe 
in religion becoming “second nature.” The sea captain 
or soldier who is capable of managing in a sudden crisis, 
is one who knows instinctive/y what todo. He does not 
stop to question methods, Only one, and that the right 
one, presents itself. So the best writers, the best musi- 
cians, are those whose work seems most natural; those 
who have learned the rules of their art so thoroughly 
that it would be unnatural for them to transgress them. 

One other point. It is not necessary to consult the 
works of a watch unless we find that it is running irregu- 
larly. Sometimes they must be taken out, carefully ex- 
amined, and repaired. Likewise, it is sometimes neces- 
sary for us to ask our souls to “ stand apart, that we may 
question” them. But the soul’s mechanism is too deli- 
cate to be played with, especially by a child. Kingsley, 
in his admirable novel of Westward Ho, makes this point 
clear. One character he describes as ‘‘a feeble oarsman, 
always fingering his spiritual muscles, to see if they were 
growing.” The other was good, and did good, without 
knowing it,—simply like a little child, because the spirit of 
God was in him, 

Most of the children in our church schools are chil- 
dren of the covenant, reared under Christian influ- 
ences, and it is the duty of the teacher to show them 
their true position, They are not outcasts or lost sheep. 
They do not need, and cannot feel, remorse. If we may 
hallow a worldly expression, we ought to impress upon 
their minds the motto, Noblesse oblige. We ought to show 
them that they are God’s children, and let them learn 
naturally to love him. 

We have spoken of the children of the church. Yet 
why, except in rare instances, should we make any dis- 
tinction? Obhrist makes a distinction in favor of the 
others, for he says, ‘ Many shall come from the east and* 
west, . . . but the children of the kingdom shall be cast 
out.” He imposes no conditions previous to their follow- 
ing him. There is no sickness; there are no worldly 
claims to be renounced. Have you ever thought of the 
full significance of the fact that it was the disciples— 
those who loved the Master most—who stood in the way? 
We would not willingly hinder the children, but, by 
insisting upon religious experiences foreign to their 
natures, may we not really be driving them back ? 

A child may enjoy a game, but if it hurts itself all the 
pleasure is forgotten, and the remembrance of pain will 
outlast any other. It is for this reason that reaction, 
after an outburst of religious enthusiasm, is especially to 
be dreaded for a child. His mind is not strong enough 
to bear the strain. We have adopted much from secular 
normal schools, is it not time that we adopted their aim, 
education? The name “school” implies such an object. 
Steady, patient, intelligent instruction is needed, if we 
would help the mind or soul to grow, to develop, until it 
shall become conscious of power and anxious to be of use. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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HOW PICCOLA BECAME A QUEEN. 


BY F. B. STANFORD. 


A small, slender little girl who looked like a gypsy! 
Such was Piccola. And her black eyes were full of 
laughter; her cheeks fresh and red; her teeth very 
white; and her hair dark and glossy. Away off on Sky 
Island where she lived, some of the people fancied she 
was a gypsy in earnest; others believed that she had 
been born in Italy or Spain; and three or four said she was 
nothing more nor less than a little witch. The way of it 
was, she had been washed ashore from a shipwreck when 
a mere baby; and the kind old sailor, Captain Jebson, 
who found her down among the rocks and sea-weed, knew 
nothing more about her’than her single name, which was 
worked in colored silk on her long dress, Taking her 
tenderly in his arms, he had brought her home to his 
wife, and she had lived with them ever since. The great 
broad ocean, the white sails floating away in the dis- 
tance, the wash of the waves on the shore, and at night 
the bright light in the lighthouse, were what Piccola had 
always seen, 

She ought to have been a happy little girl, perhaps; 
but she was not always. Sometimes she pouted, and 
everything went wrong. She wished she was anywhere 
except right there on that quiet island. “It was such a 
horrid, lonesome place!” she said. One summer morning, 
however, after awaking from a pleasant dream, she 
leaned out amid the honeysuckle at her bed-room window 
and watched a long while the clear, beautiful sky, and 
the sunbeams dancing across the waves. She had dreamed 
that a poor old woman called Granny Jones, who lived * 
in a hut on the shore, stood at the door crying because 
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she was cold and hungry. Then she, Piccola, had led 
her into the warm room and given her food, and some of 
the money out of her savings-bank on the mantel-piece 
to buy her a new gown, It had made old Granny so 
happy, that her wrinkled faee lighted up with pleasure ; 
and somehow or other, Piccola herself was so pleased with 
it all, that when she awoke, she could not forget it at 
once. While she looked out at the peaceful, cheerful 
morning, she thought she should be very sorry to leave 
her home for any other in all the world. If she tried 
never to be cross or ill-tempered, she knew everything 
would be ever so much beiter, and she meant to be kind 
once at least every day to somebody, as she had dreamed 
she had been to Granny Jones, It would make her 
happy, too; she ‘knew it would. 

Pretty soon she was called down to breakfast, and then, 
shortly afterwards, she put on her jolly little straw hat 
and tripped away to school. How the butterflies flew 
before her and the birds sang that morning! Piccola 
felt as though she would like to run, and shout, and play 
all day long in the green fields and woods, rather than 
sit in the school-house, She was just bubbling over with 
fun. But the teacher shook her head, and frowned once 
or twice in a way that meant Piccola must take care 
what she was about. After recess, Piccola noticed, also, 
that the teacher looked tired and vexed, and that she 
frequently put her hand up to her head as though she 
had a headache. It was unkind, perhaps, to annoy her. 
She would begin right there, Piccola said to herself, to do 
what she had thought of after dreaming about Granny 
Jones. 

Taking out her slate, she printed on it in large letters : 
“ The teacher’s head aches. I am going to be good. Will 
you?” Then she passed it to the little girl sitting at her 
right, who nodded, and handed the slate to another. In 
a few minutes, in fact, nearly every scholar in the room 
had seen it, and agreed to be quiet. The teacher, also, 
looking out stealthily from under her hand, saw the slate 
by and by, and, stepping down from her desk, inter- 
cepted it. But her manner softened very quickly when 
she had read Piccola’s sentences. Going up the aisle, she 
passed the slate back to her, and then patted her head 
and smoothed her hair fondly a moment or two, while 
Piccola blushed. 

“You can bea very gentle little girl sometimes; can’t 
you, dear?” the teacher whispered. ‘‘ Everybody would 
love you a great deal if you were always as thoughtful.” 

Piccola kept her eyes on her geography. She wished 
everybody did love her—everybody in the world. As 
soon as school was over, she meant to hurry home and do 
another kindness. It would please her mother (she had 
always called the captain’s wife her mother) if she helped 
her pull up the weeds in the garden. She wondered that 
she had not done it before. 

So it turned out that Piccola was kind twice that day 
instead of once, as she had intended in the morning. 
And the next day she was up bright and early to assist 
her mother with the breakfast; then she remembered 
that one of her school-mates was sick, and she carried 
her a pretty little bouquet before going to school. 
Finally, in the afternoon, she went down to Granny 
Jones’s, and helped her gather drift-wood for her fire. 
The day following and the day after that she tended a 
little baby while its sick mother rested, went two or three 
errands cheerfully for the captain, and was kind more 
times than she took the trouble to remember. To do 
these trifling services for others soon began to give her 
so much pleasure that before the week was ended she did 
them one after another without stopping to think of her- 
self, or that she was really being kind, And I suppose 
that is the reason it all came about just as it did during 
the next two years, and why there happens to be any 
story whatever to tell. Because she took pains to be 
kind to her mother and father, her schoolmates and the 
teacher, and every one else she knew, each and all were 
more careful to be kind to her. She soon grew to be the 
happiest, merriest little girl on the whole island. Weeks 
and months, and even years, went by filled with pleasant 
memories. 

But it was when Piccola was two years older that there 
took place what I wish particularly to relate. It began 
one cloudy day in the early part of spring. Piccola had 
spent most of the morning and afternoon down on the 
shore, collecting shells and watching for the captain’s 
fishing schooner to come in sight. He and all the other 
fishermen of Sky Island had been absent a long while at 
the banks of Newfoundland, and they were now expected 
back, As night came on, and the sky grew wilder and 
wilder with its tumbled masses of clouds, Piccola wished 
a great deal that he would hurry; for she understood 
very well that a storm was coming up. 

“Ay, it’s a-going to blow, little girl,” said old Granny 





Jones, standing in the door of her hut, and shading her 
eyes with one hand while she locked out at sea. “ It’s 
a-going to blow great guns, I’m thinking.” 

“© Granny! what will they, will they do?” Piccola 
asked, 

“ Never fear, child; they’ll weather it out one way or 
another, in those boats o’ theirs. Many and many’s the 
gale the captain and his mates have faced afore you were 
born. Come in and warm yourself, and don’t worry your 
little head any more.” 

A bright drift-wood fire was burning on Granny's 
hearth, and Piccola thought she would step in just a 
minute or two, though she knew it was time for her to go 
home. Granny always had some stories to tell about 
when she was a little girl, or a fairy-tale that Piccola 
liked to hear. Perhaps she would think of one now, 
while they sat there before the fire and watched the sea. 

And she did. Sitting bent over on a small stool, and 
resting her elbows on her knees, and her chin in her 
hands, she told Piccola all she could recollect about that 
dreadful night when the shipwreck happened from which 
she, Piccola herself, was washed ashore, 

“Tt had been growing dark all day, you see, child; 
*bout the same ’s it’s been to-day, maybe,” she said, look- 
ing far away into the fire before her, as though she found 
her memory there. ‘Most of the men folks thought it 
would be hard on the ships a-coming this way, from foreign 
lands, and it} was. All the hawks were flying for the 
land the whole of the afternoon; and the wind it kept 
moaning round the corners and in the chimneys. Then 
*bout dark it began to set in to blow so that the house 
would rock like a cradle.” 

Out-door black, heavy shadows were creeping across 
the ocean. Granny paused to look at them a moment, 
and Piccola thought she appeared troubled. There 
was the wind, too, beginning to moan in the chimney. 
It made Piccola nervous, 

“ You see, child,” Granny continued shortly, “I never 
see a storm rising but what I think of that night, some- 
how. I get to recollecting just how I was woke up in 
the middle of the night by the noise of the waves on 
the rock:, and the booming of the cannon away off on the 
sea,—the cannon, you know, that the people aboard the 
ship were firing, to let us find out they were in distress, 
It made a great flash of flames, every time it was fired, 
that lit up the sky. But nobody could help then much, 
and before morning the ship broka in two across a great 
rock, and the people all went down with it.” 

“All but me, Granny,” Piccola said, when she had 
waited a minute for her to go on. 

“Yes, all but you. The Lord brought you safe to the 
land without even a scratch. And such a plump little 
thing as you were I never have seen.” 

Granny told Piccola, also, how all the neighbors came 
into the Captain’s to see her that morning, and how each 
took her up and looked at her little red cheeks and 
black eyes. 

Piccola saw now, however, that it was beginning to 
rain, and she said that she must run home. The great 
black clouds, which had been casting their long shadows 
before them, were settling over the island, and it sud- 
denly grew very dark. She bade Granny a hasty good- 
bye, drew her bit of ashawl round her, and hurried down 
the shore, 

When she stopped to take breath after running some 
distance along the hard sand, she happened to glance out 
on the Point to the lighthouse, and then it occurred to 
her to wonder why the lamp in its tower was not 
lighted. Perhaps Mr. Clinch and his wife, who lived 
there, hadn’t come back yet from the mainland. She 
remembered watching them in the morning go away in 
their sail-boat. Maybe they had been driven somewhere 
by the wind, and couldn’t return, What if her father’s 
vessel should be off there in the dark, and the sailors 
were looking for the light? she asked herself, frightened 
by the thought. Then she darted ahead toward home as 
fast as she could run. She would tell her mother. 

Bat before Piccola had gone very far she took a des- 
perate resolve for a little girl. Instead of wasting time 
to go up the hill to where she lived, she determined to 
run out to the lighthouse and light the lamp herself the 
way she had seen Mr. Clinch do it many times. It was, 
to be sure, raining harder and harder, and becoming 
darker every moment; but she kept in mind what might 
happen if the light was not there to warn the sailors 
where the rocks were. So on over the stone walk that 
led to the tower she hurried at full speed, with her hair 
streaming back inthe wind. Then, after reaching it, she 
swung open the door, and groped her way up the winding 
iron stairs to the room where the lamp rested in front of 
the large reflector. The gale was making a very loud 
noise up there, and for a few moments Piccola was 





frightened and confused. She recollected, though, 
where the matches were kept, and succeeded soon in 
lighting a taper, with which she next set the big wick of 
the lamp ablaze, and sent a dazzling, brilliant light 
through the darkness. 

It flashed across angry, foaming waves a mile away. 
It lit up the sails and rigging of the very veasel Piccola 
had been watching for all the afternoon; and the old 
captain, blinking his eyes in the face of it, quickly 
whirled his craft away from the threatening danger. On 
the island Granny Jones watched it a moment or two, and 
then dropped her green-paper curtains. Mrs. Jebson, 
Piccola’s mother, also saw it the instant itappeared. And 
as for Piccola, her heart beat quick with excitement and 
pleasure y!.en she saw what she had done. Jumping 
down the stairs two at a time, she rushed into the storm 
again and toward home. The rain, the wind, and the 
darkness were now, however, more than the little girl 
was able to contend against. She bad scarcely gone a 
rod before a stout blast lifted her quite off her feet and 
threw her down bewildered. After that she only re- 
membered being. dreadful frightened, and feeling wet 
and chilly. The dashing, deafening breakers she did not 
notice; nor did she hear the many voices calling her 
name, or see the lanterns moving hither and thither 
along the shore. When her mother, together with four 
or five others who had been searching for her everywhere, 
found her, she was lying unconscious on the ground, and 
her clothes were drenched by the rain and flying spray. 

All that happened afterwards it would take some time 
to tell, perhaps; for the doctor who came,in the morning 
found that Piccola was going to have a fever, and it was 
nearly a month before she went out again. The school- 
teacher, Piccola’s school-mates, old Granny Jones, the 
lighthouse keeper and his wife, the old fishermen, every- 
body from far and near, came to see her, Many of them 
watched and tended her, too, during the long nights 
when she lay sick; and the kindness she had been wil- 
ling to show for all was now abundantly returned. 

“T’d work my hands off for her,” said Granny. 

“She is a dear little girl,” the school-teacher answered. 
* We all love her very much.” 

As soon as she was able to sit up and look out on the 
fields and the orchard, now bursting into new life again 
under the warm sunshine, these many friends came to 
bring h®@r little delicacies ; and two or three stout old sail- 
ors who had been in the captain’s vessel that stormy night 
carried her about out-door in a chair, so that she might 
breathe the fresh air. Just who it was, though, that first 
thought of making her May queen on the first day of 
May I do not know. Probably it was the school teacher, 
for it was she who had the May-pole erected on the 
greensward in front of the school-house, and who trimmed 
the beautiful bower. 

At an early hour all the children in the village school, 
dressed in their prettiest clothes, gathered before Piccola’s 
home with a small triumphal carriage that had been 
made for the occasion by the kind fishermen. In it Pic- 
cola was placed, amid wild flowers and early foliage from 
the woods, and they went drawing her away up the road 
to the green, singing. A prettier sight had not been 
seen on the island for many a day, the grown-up people 
said, as they loitered here and there to watch them, And 
one may well believe it; for the morning was. flooded 
with sunshine, and the freshness of the dew was still in 
the air, birds were singing, everything seemed pure and 
calm and complete with joy, while the happy little peo- 
ple trooped along, and their young voices awvke the atill- 
ness, 

When they arrived at the green, Piccola was handed 
from the carriage, and led up into the bower of tangled 
shrubs, mosses, and flowers, where she was duly crowned 
and seated on her throne, Such a glad, merry time as 
they had after that all the day long! They shouted and 
danced and sang; they feasted from along table spread 
under a great tree; and then they played games and told 
stories till the round, red sun threw his parting rays 
across the sea. 

“‘ Now,” said the teacher, drawing them all around her, 
“let me give the queen’s loyal subjects a riddle to guese. 
What is it which we all possess that would change us 
for the worse if we should lose,—that has made Piccola 
royal among us,—that should make each and all of us 
royal, too?” 

“Kindness,” answered two or three, 

“Love,” said some of the others. 

“Both,” replied a bright little girl, “It’s love and 
kindness together that has made Piccola our queen.” 

Next they joined hands, and danced about the May- 
pole while it grew dark, singing: 

“* Dance and trip and sing with glee 
While the daylight’s given thee,” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
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8. February 20.—The Preaching of Jesus................-+--. Luke 4: 14-21 
9. February 27.—Christ Healing the Sick...... ......----.+-- Luke 5: 12 26 
10. March 6.—Witness of Jesus to Jobn.... 2.2.2... cece ---+-- Lake 7: 1%.8 
11. March 13.—The Stoners’ Friend............. Luke 7 : 36-50 | 

12. March 20.— Review of the Lessous, 
18 March 27.—Preaching the Kingdom. ................<se00<--- Luke 9:16 


LESSON 11, SUNDAY, MARCH 13, 1881. 
Title: THE SINNER'S FRIEND. 
GOLDEN TEXT: H& SAID UNTO HER, THY SINS ARE YORGIVEN,.— 
Luke 7 : 48. 


Lesson Topic: Good News for Sinners. 


1. Penitence Shown, v. 36-39. 
Outline: 2. Love Evidenced, v. 40-46. 
3. Forgiveness Received, vy. 47-50. 


HOME READINGS, 


Monday, March 7: Luke 7: 36-50. Good news for sinners. 
Tucsdoy, March 8: Luke 15: 11-19, A penitent son, 
Wednesday, Mirch 9: 2 Sam. 12: 7-14. A penitent father. 
Thursday, Murch 10: Rom, 5: 1-10. God’s love to man. 
Friday, March 11: John 21: 15-22. Man’s love to God. 
Saturday, March 12: Luke 15: 20-32. A forgiven son. 
Sunday, March 13: Luke 23: 39-49, A forgiven thief. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[ Luke 7 : 36-50.] 

36. And one of the Pharicees desired him that he would eat 
with him, And he went into the Pharisee’s house, and sat 
down to meat. 

37. And, behold, a woman in the city, which was a sinner, 
when she knew that Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s house, 
brought an alabaster box of ointment, 

88. And stood at his feet behind Aim weeping, and began to 
wash his feet with tears, and did wipe them with the hairs of 
her head, and kissed his feet, and anointed them with the 
ointment. 

39. Now when the Pharisee which had bidden him saw it, 
he spake within himself, saying, This man, if he were a prophet, 
would have known who and what manner of woman (his is 
that toucheth him; for she is a sinner, 

40. And Jesus answering said unto bim, Simon, I have some- 
what to say unto thee. And he saith, Master, say_on,. 

41. There was a certain creditor which had two debtors: the 
one owed five hundred pence, and the other fifty. 

42. And when they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave 
them both. Tell me therefore, which of them will love him 
most ? 

43. Simon answered and said, I suppose that he, to whom he 
forgave most, And he said unto him, Thou hast rightly judged. 

44. And he turned to the weman, and said unto Simon, Seest 
thou this woman? I enatered into thine house, thou gavest me 
no water for my feet: but she hath washed my feet with tears, 
and wiped them with the hairs of her head. 

45. Thou gavest me no kiss: but this woman, sincé the time 
I came in, hath not ceased to kiss my feet. 

46. My head with oil thou didst not anoint: but this woman 
hath anointed my feet with ointment, 

47. Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are many, 
are furgiven; for she loved much: but to whom little is for- 
given, the svme loveth little. 

48. And he said unto her, Thy sins are forgiven. 

49, And they that sat at meat with him began to say within 
themselves, ‘Who is this that forgiveth sins also? 

50. And he said to the woman, Thy faith hath saved thee: 
go in peace. 

BIBLE LIGHTS. 

Luke 7 : 36. He went into the Pharisee’s house.——It came to 
pass, as he went into the house of one of the chief Pharisees, 
to eat bread on the sabbath day, that they watched him. 
Luke 14: 1. 


V. 37. Which was asinner,—I came not tocall the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance, Luke 5: 32.—This is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners, 1 Tim. 1: 15, 

V. 38. Weeping.——The Lord hath heard the voice of my 
weeping. Psa. 6: 8. They that sow in tears shail reap io 
joy. Psa, 126: 5. Blessed are they that mourn: for they 
shall be comforted. Matt. 5: 4.——Blessed are ye that weep 
now: for ye shall laugh. Luke 6: 21. 








V. 39. He spake within himself——For as he thinketh within 
his heart, so is he, Prov. 23: 7.——But there were certain of 
the scribes sitting thére, and reasoning in their hearts... . 
And immediately when Jesus perceived in his spirit that they 
so reasoned within themselves, he said uato them, Why reason 
ye these things in your hearts, Mark 2: 6, 8. 


Jf he were a prophet,——There was much murmuring among 
the people concerning him: for some said, He is a good man : 
others said, Nay; but he deceiveth the people. John 7: 12. 
—— Many of the people therefore, when they heard this saying, 
said, Of a truth this is the Prophet. John 7: 40.——Again 





called they the man that was blind, and said unto him, Give 





God the praise: we know that this man isasinner. John 9: 20 


——If this man were not of God, he could do nothing. John 
9 : 33. 


V. 40. Jesus answering. 





When Jesus perceived their 
thoughts, he answering said unto them, What reason ye in your 
hearts? Luke 5: 22.— Jesus knew that they were desirous 
to ask h'm, and said unto them, Do yeirquire among your- 
telves of that I said? ... His disciples said unto him... 
Now are we sure that thou knowest ali things, and needest not 
that any man should ask thee: by this we believe that thou 
camest from God, John 16: 19, 29, 30. 

V.4l. One owed five hundred pence, and the other fiity—* 
For unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much 
required; and to whom men have committed much, of him 
they will ask the more. Luke 12 :-48.—~— For all have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God. Rom. 3: 23. 

V. 42. They had nthing to pay.——None of them can by 
any means redeem his brother, nor give to God a ransom for 
him. Psa 49: 7.——When we were yet without strength, in 
due time Christ died for the ungodly. Rom. 5: €,.——For as 
many as are of the works of the law are under the curse. 
Gal. 3:10. 

Frankly forgave them both —— Blessed is he whose transgres- 
sion is forgiven, whose sin is covered. Blessed is the man unto 
whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, and in whose spirit there 
is no guile. Psa, 32: 1, 2. I, even I, am he that blotteth 
out thy transgressions for mine own sake, and will not remem- 
ber thy sins. Isa. 43: 25.——I have blotted out as a thick 
cloud, thy transgressions, and, as a cloud, thysins, Isa, 44: 22, 
——Who is a God like unto thee, that pardoneth iniquity, 
and passeth by the transgression of the remnant of his heri- 
tage ? “ Micah 7 : 18.——Be it known unto you therefore, men 
and brethren, that through this man is preached unto you the 
forgiveness of sins. Acts 13: 38. 

V. 43. To whom he forgive most.——For | am the least of the 
apostles, that am not meet to be called an apostle, because I 
persecuted the church of God. But by the grace of God I am 
what I am: and his grace which was bestowed upon me was 
not in vain. 1 Cor. 15: 9, 10.——Howbeit for this cause I 
obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ might shew forth 
all long-suffering, for a pattern to them which should hereafter 
believe on him to life everlasting. 1 Tim. 1: 16. 

V.44. Thou gavest me no water for my feet.——Behold now, 
my lors, turn in, I pray you into your servant’s house, and 
tarry all night, and wash your feet. Gen. 19 : 3.—— Behold 
let thine handmaid be a servant to wash the feet of the ser- 
vants of my lord. 1 Sam. 25 : 41——If she have lodged 
strangers, if she have washed the saints’ feet. 1 lim. 5: 10. 

V. 46. My head with oil thow didst not anoint,— Wash thy- 
self, therefore, and anoint thee, and put thy raiment upon thee, 
and get thee down to the floor, Ruth 3: 3——Thou anointest 
my head with oil. Psa. 23: 5, 

V.47 Her sins . . . ave forgiven.——And the Lord passed 
by before him and proclaimed, The Lord, The Lord Goa, mer- 
ciful and gracious, long-tuffering, and abundant in goodness 
and truth, keeping mercy for th« usands, forgiving iniquity and 
trantgression and sin. Exod. 34: 6, 7.—— Come now, and let 
us reason together, saith the Lord: thovgh your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool, Isa, 1: 18——Him hath God 
exalted with his right band to be a Prince and& Saviour, for 
to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins. Acts5: 81. 
——But where sin abounded, grace did much more abound. 
Rom. 5: 20.——The grace of our Lord was exceedingly 
abuodant. 1 Tim, 1: 14. 

She loved much.— He that loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me: and he that loveth son or 
daughter more than me is not worthy of me. Matt. i0: 87. 
——He saith unto him the third time, Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me? Feter was grieved because he said unto him 
the third time, Lovest thou me? And he said unto him, Lord, 
thou knowest ali things; theu knowest that I love thee. John 
21: 17.——For in Jesus Christ neither circumcision avail-th 
anything, nor uncircumcision; but faith which worketh by 
love. Gal. 5: 6. My little children, let us not love in word, 
neither in tongue; but in deed andintruth, 1 John 3: 18, 

V. 50. Thy faith hath saved thee-——The just shall live by 
his faith, Hab 2: 4.——A certain woman, which had an issue 
of blood twelve years, . . . when she heard of Jesus, came io 
the press behind, and touched his garment. For she said, If 
[ may touch but his clothes, 1 shell be whole, ... And he 
said unto her, Daughter, thy faith hath made thee whele. 
Mark 5: 25, 27, 28, 34.——For by grace are ye saved, through 
faith. Eph. 2: 8. 











LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The place of this lesson is uncertain, but it was probably 
Capernaum. The time is not essentially different from that 
of the last; that is, it was the summer of A. D. 28, not far 
from six months before the third passover of our Lord’s pub- 
lic ministry. The only facts recorded between the two lessons 
are Jesus’ answer to John the Baptist, when in prison he sent 
his disciples to inquire about Jesus’ messiahship; and Jesus’ 
reflections as he appealed to the mighty works he had done 
in Capernaum and the neighboring cities. 

The incident of this lesson is not to be confounded with the 
later one, when Mary, the sister of Martha and Lazarus, 
anointed the feet of Jesus in their home at Bethany, Nor is 
there any sound reason for believing that the woman whose 
deed is recorded in this lesson was Mary Magdalene. 





The “sitting down to meat” of this lesson, was the reclin- 
ing on couches, which were placed on three sides of the 
rectangular table. To one side of the table the servants could 
come and set-on or remove the dishes; while one might 
readily come behind the guests on the other three sides, and 
wash or anoint their feet; for the guests lay with their 
heads toward the table, and their feet toward the outward 
«ide of the couches. The Roman name for this arrangement 
of the table with its three couches was called triclinrum ; a 
word whose chief root appears in the Greek word of the New 
Testament for “sat down to meat.” 

The “pence” of the lesson are denarii, plural of denarius, 
“ Five hundred” of these “ pence” would be about seventy- 
five dollars. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY A. C. KENDRICK, DD., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. . 


(36.) And a certain one of the Pharisees asked him that he 
would eat with him: and he entered into the house of the 
Pharisee, and reclined at table. (37.) And behold, a woman 
who was in the city a sinner, also learning that he was at 
table in the house of the Pharisee, brought an alabaster box 
of ointment; (38.) and standing behind near his feet, weep- 
ing, began with her tears to bedew his feet, and wiped them 
with the hairs of her head, and she kissed repeatedly his 
feet, and anointed them with the ointment. (39) And the 
Pharisee who had invited him, seeing it, spoke saying within 
himself, If this man were a prophet, he would know who and 
what sort of a woman it is who is touching him ; because she 
isasinner. (40.) And Jesus answering said to him, Simon, 
I have something to say to thee: and he saith, Teacher, say 
on. (41.) A certain money-lender had two debtors: the one 
owed him five hundred denarii ; the other, fifty. (42) And 
they not being able to pay, he freely remitted it to them both. 
Which of them, therefore, will love him more? (43) Simon 
answering said, I suppose he to whom he remitted the more: 
and he said to him, Thou hast judged rightly. 
turning to the woman, he said to Simon, Seest thou this 
woman? I entered into thy house: thou didst not give me 
water for my feet: but she bedewed my feet with her tears, 
and wiped them with her hair. (45.) Thou gavest me no 
kiss: but she, from the time that I came in, hath not ceased 
earnestly to kiss my feet. (46.) My head thou didst net 
anoint with oil: but she hath anointed my feet with ointment. 
\47.) For which reason, I say unto thee, her sins which are 
many are forgiven, because she hath loved much; but he to 
whom litile is forgiven, loveth little. (48.) And he said to 
her, Thy sins are forgiven. (49.) Ard they that reclined 
with him began to say in themselves, Who is this person who 
even forgiveth sins? (50) And he said to the woman, Thy 
faith hath saved thee: go in peace. 

NOTES. 

The anointing of Jesus with ointment by a woman of dis- 
reputable character, while he was at table, has been by some 
confounded with the somewhat similar anointing by Mary, 
sister of Lazrus, in Bethany, recorded by Ma!thew in chapter 
26:6, and by John in chapter 12:1 and following verses. 
The events, however, are clearly different, and the two 
different anointings are no more unlikely to have taken place 
than the two different cleansings of the temple by the Lord; 
one at the beginning, the other at the close, of his ministry. 
The purpose and significance of the two anointings were 
widely different. The first, that of the present lesson, was 
by a woman of bad character, but repentant, and a token of 
deep repentance and of grateful love over forgiven sin, The 
other was by one of the Lord’s purest and most devoted 
friends, at the close of his life, and in prophetic symbolism 
of his approaching burial. The comments occasioned by the 
two events were also widely different. The critic in the one 
case was stumbled by the disreputable character of the per- 
former ; in the other, by the prodigal wastefulness of the act, 
The name “ Simon,” common to the two hosts, was so familiar 
a name among the Jews as to occasion no difficulty. 

Verses 26. 37.—A Pharisee. Apparently a cold, critical, 
doubtful friend; certainly neither an open enemy nor a 
devoted disciple. His invitation marked a degree of friendli- 
ness; his comment on the anointing showed him half in- 
clined to regard Jesus as a prophet.—A woman who was (that 
is, who had been, and was still regarded as) a sinner ; 
that is, of bad character, unchaste and licentious.—Jn the city, 
in which the Pharisee lived; what city is uncertain. She 
had been brought to repentance, probably by the words of 
Christ, and hearing that he was in the Pharisee’s house, im- 
pelled by gratitude and love, enters with a box of precious 
ointment to demonstrate her affection. 

Verse 38.—Standing behind him. Jesus reclined, according 
to custom, leaning on his left arm, his head toward the tabl 
and his feet, the sandals being removed, turned outward. Her 
purpose, doubtless, was simply to anoint his feet ; the weeping, 
80 copious as even to bathe his feet, the wiping them with her 
tresses, the repeated and eager kissing of them (for all this is 
implied in the form of the verb), were all undesigned, and 
Spontaneous and irrepressible tokens of affection, called forth 
by the presence of him to whom she was so deeply indebted, 


(44) And. 




















February'26, 1881.] 


Kissing the feet was an oriental sign of profound reverence. 
The repeated and earnest kissing is also expressed in Acts 
20 : 37, “ They fell on Paul’s neck and kissed him.” 


Verses 39, 40.—The Pharisee saw only the surface of the 
transaction, not its moral significance, and was unmoved, 
apparently, by the deep spiritual emotions of the woman.— 
Within himself: He did not utter his thought aloud,— 
If this man were a prophet. He is inclined to recall his previ- 
ous half-formed favorable judgment. A prophet would know 
the character of the person whose contact is thus contaminat- 
ing him. His religion is purely outward and ritualistic.— 
Jesus answering: To his thought, not his utierance. Instead of 
failing to recognize the woman, he knew both her and Simon far 
better than Simon knew either. He read the hearts of both 
Thus prefacing a weighty com- 
munication, and showing to the Pharisee that he had read his 
thoughts.— Teacher, say on. The respectful tone implies that 
the Lord’s manner, and apparent anticipating of his unut- 
tered thought, had already half dissipated his doubt. 

Verses 41-46.—The Lord does not reply in form to Simon’s 
criticism, which proceeded on the assumption of a radical 
difference between himself and the woman. 


—Simon, I have something. 


He rather, in 
his parable, puts them both on the same level as sinners,— 
both debtors to the divine justice,—as the Pharisee’s con- 
science must acknowledge, only conceding for the moment 
that she was far more deeply implicated than he. Taking 
substantially Simon’s own estimate of himself and the 
woman, their case resembled that of two debtors of whom 
one owed five hundred denarii, the other fifty. Being alike 
unable to pay, they both receive from the generosity of their 
creditor a free remission of the debt. Which of the two 
now will most love the generous benefactor? The reply is, 
of course, the larger debtor. He has received the greater 
favor; he will feel the deeper obligation. Such, says the 
Lord, is the corresponding conduct of the two parties in the 
present case. The Pharisee has given him a civil and 
friendly invitation to his house and table, but no mark of 
special love ; not even the customary formal kiss of friendly 
greeting; no water for his soiled feet; no oil for his head. 
The woman has repeatedly, and with eager earnestness, 
kissed his feet; has supplied the place of water for his feet 
by her tears, and of a towel by the locks of her hair; and 
for the oil with which Simon should have anointed his head, 
she has poured the more precious ointment on his feet. If 
she was the deeper sinner, she had shown far deeper peni- 
tence and gratitude. We must remember that the Lord by 
no means necessarily admits the relative guilt of the two 
parties to be that indicated by the two sums mentioned. In 
reality, the self-righteous Pharisee may, have been far the 
greater transgressor of the two. He may, in reality, have 
been the debtor for the five hundred, and the woman for the 
fifty denarii. But taking them at his own estimate, he paints 
in glowing terms the loving gratitude of the self-convicted 
sinner, and with what must have been felt to be keen yet 
deserved irony, the formal coldness of the Pharisee’s half- 
hearted hospitality.. While in form explaining and defend- 
ing the conduct of the deeply sinful woman, he is in reality 
turning the tables upon the Pharisee, and revealing to him 
his own supercilious self-righteousness. The triple antithesis 
of “no kiss” for the face, and the eager and repeated kissing 
of the feet; of “no water” for the feet, and the woman’s tears; 
of “no oil” for the head, and of her ointment for the feet, 
beautiful and forcible in itself, is enhanced in the original by 
a felicity of arrangement which a translation can hardly 
reproduce.—Denarius : About seventeen cents in value. 

Verse’ 47.— W herefore: In view of the truths thus illus- 
trated.— Her sins which are many are forgiven her, because she 
hath loved much. In strict logie it should have been, “She 
hath loved much,; because her sins,” etc. But it matters 
little: the forgiveness and the loving really come together, 
and as her loving much follows upon the forgiveness, so the 
declaration and assurance of forgiveness follow again upon 
her loving.—But he to whom litile is forgiven. The severest 
condemnation of Simon under the form of explanation and 
justifying of his conduct. He had certainly loved little: 
well, the explanation doubtless is that he has had little to be 
forgiven! How wide to the Saviour’s eye the contrast between 
that which lay on the surface of his speech and the language 
which the deeper truth would have justified. We can hardly 
suppose that Simon’s self-righteous complacency remained 
unrufiled. 

Verse 48.—He said to the woman: For the fuller assur- 
ance of the weeping penitent, and also (as at chapter 5: 20) 
to startle those around him by the assertion of his divine 
power and authority. 

Verse 49.— Who is this, etc, The question may imply 
only wonder, not necessarily hostility. At all events, they 
would naturally be led to inquiry.— Thy faith hath saved thee. 
Faith is the specific exercise that lays hold of and appro- 
priates the divine power and mercy. It is, indeed, born of 
love, and can exist, as genuine faith, only in connection with 
love. But while love, as the absolute and universal, is also 
the higher grace, faith is that form of love which brings the 
soul into union with Christ. Saved is here spiritual salva- 
tion.—Go in peace: Strictly, into or for peace, as that which 
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is to be thy future condition. Faith, love, peace, were the 
three gifts of Christ to the sinning woman. 





THE SECRET OF DEVOTION. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D D. 


“She loved much.” This was what our Saviour once said 
concerning a penitent woman who anointed his feet with her 
perfume, and wiped them with her hair. If any reader of 
Luke’s Gospel grows confused over the narrative, and pro- 
poses to identify this incident in its particulars with another 
he finds farther on, let him remember that the Simon noticed 
by the three other evangelists was a leper, and so could not 
have sat with his guests, even at his own table. In all, nine 
Simons are mentioned in the New Testament, for the name 
appears quite frequently. Moreover, the other anointing 
was in Judea, while this was in Galilee; and that was just 
before Jesus’ crucifixion, and this was far earlier in his 
career, That woman was Mary, the well-known sister of 
Lazarus ; this one was a courtesan, nameless in history and 
wanton in life. We shall wander widely, if we do in this 
instance anything more than study Luke’s story by itself. 

I. We find, here in the beginning, an illustration of the 
recognized value of all acts of simple-hearted devotion to 
Christ. 

In our hasty zeal to be rid of the old dangerous dogma as 
to deeds of merit and indulgence, we have even run some- 
times into the danger of becoming too Protestant for the Bible 
itself. We are desirous, and rightfully so,to have all the 
world know we owe our entire salvation to the Saviour ; and, 
as the Old Testament phrases it, “our righteousnesses are as 
filthy rags.” And we certainly are correct in every one of 
these estimates. In the act of justification, God is entirely 
sovereign, and man is entirely passive; but in the work ot 
sanctification which succeeds it we are permitted to co-operate 
with the Holy Spirit. And all along in our career, as the 
forgiven children of the Highest, we are welcomed in the 
ministries of affection which evidence our appreciation of 
divine grace. _ 

We cannot pass by the fact that this same Saviour has 
crowded his sermons and his life with exhortations, encour- 
agements, and promises, all urging us to zeal of duty to 
others and superabounding love for him. He has omitted no 
opportunity to show us how solicitously and sharply he holds 
his followers up to the highest and noblest standard of reli- 
gious activity in his service. 

It is interesting to observe that the early reformers had no 
confusion in regard to this point. Though they reacted with 
all violence from the errors of the papacy, they claimed with 
utmost earnestness that life for Christ should be full of energy, 
and abound in self-sacrificing labors; these, so they taught 
the people, would be like the smell of sweet savor unto the 
Lord. Their notion as to the proper blending of faith and 
works, may be seen in the two seals which Martin Luther 
used jndiscriminately in his correspondence. 

On one was cut his family coat-of-arms : two hammers laid 
crosswise, with a blunt head and a sharp head, his father's 
tools at the time when he was a miner; and Martin used 
often, in connection with this, to quote the saying of Achilles 
“Let others have wealth, who will; my portion is work.” 
Upon the second seal was cut the device of a heart, with 
wings on each side of it spread out as if soaring ; and under- 
neath this was the Latin motto, “ Petimus astra.” 

Thus it was with all those old reformers, Sitting under 
the deepest shadows of God’s awful sovereignty, and declar- 
ing that the doctrine Of justification by faith alone was the 
corner-stone of any church which could hope to stand, they 
yet recognized the binding necessity of every one’s being 
about his Father’s business, and so evidencing the sincerity of 
his belief by the warmth of his zeal. 

II. Our second lesson from this story is concerning the 
active principle on which zeal proceeds, and from which 
comes its value. 

Three motives are noticeable in the conduct of men around 
us, each of which has force, but only one of which has 
worth; these are, self-interest, conscientiousness, and grateful 
affection. 

1. Many men feel the superior power and dignity of a 
Christian life, and so seek something like conformity to its 
maxims. They desire commendation, and they are often 
self-complacent. Perhaps too refined to be vicious, and too 
tasteful and proud to love the world supremely, they practice 
some of the religious customs which Christians profess. 
Praise wakes their emotions, and worship arouses amiable 
sensibilities. They move on in a correct living of outward 
morality, because it brings a reputation with others and satis- 
faction in their own minds: they are wont to speak pleasantly 
of themselves as “ outsiders, with a great respect for religion, 
you know!” L 

Now there is no value in this; none whatever. The 
instincts of an honest heart make us claim, as the very first 
characteristic of friendship, its disinterestedness. We will 
not suffer ourselves to be used or patronized ; can we suppose 
God will endure it? 

2. Another motive, which gives to many a life a sort of 








religious cast, is found in « t We are all by 





nature devout; something draws us, and keeps drawing, to 
God ; we grow uneasy under its tension. We seek a kind of 
temporary relief by yielding a little, without at all intending 
to yield the whole; just as the foolish fish is said to run 
up towards the fisherman for a moment, to ease off the stress 
of the hook, and yet without purposing ever to leave the 
water. Such a service of God we call duty. 

Now there is no value either in the surrender we make, 
or in the acceptance we profess. When we give up sins 
from mere pressure of pain, we are apt to choose those which 
will be missed the least and have grown the weariest in 
indulgence. We shed a few insipid tears over those particu- 
lar wickednesses with which we have no controversy beyond 
the recollection that their zest left us before we became in- 
clined to forsake them. We take great credit and great 
revenge in crucifying those lusts the indulgence of which has 
grown difficult, and the gratification of which brings pain. 
Such surrenders constitute our easy repentance ; but there is 
no “ broken heart” in it. 

Nor is our obedience any. better ; we go on with a round of 
duty-doing as senseless as the whirling of a Japanese praying- 
machine in the market-place. Our motive is the refinement 
of selfishness ; for we work like a galley-slave who is afraid 
of the lash. We find conscience will not be satisfied till 
something is offered which is sufficient to serve as an excuse 
for not offering more; because we mean to cheat on the 
principal by and by, we scrupulously keep paying the regular 
interest now. And all this is mere hypocrisy. 

It needs hardly to be argued, therefore, that conscientiousness 
in duty, all alone, is not enough as a Christian motive. What 
father is satisfied with the mere sullen performance of work 
in his vineyard from the spendthrift son he has restored to 
his home? Or, what wife will rest in the kind offices of her 
husband when he has informed her with deplorable candor 
that he is faithful in meeting them only because, being mar- 
ried, he would be decorous in duty ? 

3, The other, and the true, motive for all Christian zeal, is 
found in love—simple, honest affection for Christ as the Lord 
of grace and glory. Only the most cursory reading of this 
story of a woman at the feet of Jesus is enough to show that 
the value of her attention to him was in the heart which 
prompted it: “she loved much.” Here is a most interesting 
illustration of the inspired saying, “ If there be first a willing 
mind, it is accepted according to that a man hath, and not 
according to that he hath not.” A good deed is measured by 
the temper and feeling which underlies it. It was not for 
the intrinsic value of this woman’s gift at all that Jesus com- 
mended her. Doubtless this Pharisee’s feast cost far more 
money than the alabaster box did; and yet nobody would 
ever have learned Simon’s name, but for the woman’s affec- 
tion. She surrendered much; she dared much; she wept 
much ; and there could be no mistaking her affection. Well 
was it said by an eminent commentator: “ The soul should 
have no other notion of itself than of an unceasing sacrifice, 
always ascending to God in its own flames.” 

ILL. So now, in the third place, we are ready to learn the 
best lesson of all which our story teaches. We have seen the 
value which true zeal possesses, and the principle on which 
it is reckoned ; we now must notice the recollection by which 
it is stimulated. 

“ To whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little”’ The 
one great matter of notice here at this moment is that alabas- 
ter box. It becomes the symbol of a heartful of experience 
which no possible language could describe. It would have 
been more properly named a phial ora jar. It was one of 
those small vessels, wont to be cherished in that day by vain 
and silly women, containing rare and curiously perfumed 
cosmetics, used by the fastidious orientals for a meretricious 
and luxurious toilet. Two things, therefore, were exhibited 
in the act of this woman,—penitence and faith. 

Her penitence appears in the surrender of the unguent ; it 
was one of the tools of her trade. Hef giving it up reminds 
us of the burning of the magical books at Ephesus when the 
sorcerers turned away from their arts and came to Christ for 
pardon. This abandoned woman avowed her definite and 
final relinquishment of that old gay life she had been living. 
Brought with ostentation, it would have been the most direct 
insult she could have offered to a decent man; broken and 
shed with blinding tears at the feet of Jesus Christ, it was 
the supreme offer of her repenting soul for ever and ever 
unto him. She was there for forgiveness ; and she knew he 
would give it. 

For observe, also, the faith in this action. She ventured 
much when she came to that feast unbidden. If Jesus should 
rebuke her, she would be excluded with contumely and con- 
tempt. But she trusted him with all her heart ; she believed 
in her forgiveness in the very moment of asking for it. So 
she offered her Saviour the highest of all she had. It seems 
pathetic to find her using her hair to wipe the feet of the 
Saviour she loved. It is likely this was about the fairest 
thing she retained ; the glory of women is their long hair 
(see 1 Cor. 11: 15), She gave Jesus her last glory; he 


gave her his full pardon of her sins as his reward and bene- 
diction in return. 


Can we stoop low enough to-day to learn a lesson from 
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such a story as this? 
sing together : 
“* Sweet the moments, rich in blessing, 
Which before the cross I spend ; 
Life and health and peace possessing, 
From the sinner’s dying Friend ; 
Here it is I find my heaven, 
While upon the cross I gaze ; — 
Love I much? I’ve much forgiven ; 
I’m a miracle of grace!” 


Then with tranquil humility we can 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, OLAY TRUMBULL. 


Jesus .. . said, . . . Simon, I have somewhat to say wnto 
thee (v. 40). Jesus has a word for each of us, as well ase for 
all of us. He comes to you and to me as if we were the only 
persons on earth to be cared for. He speaks to us individually. 
He has a word that is just suited to us, and not to anybody 
else. He knows us as we are,—not as other people see us 
and suppose us to be, but as, way down in our innermost 
selves, we are. With all our weaknesses and follies ‘and con- 
tradictions and sins; with all that keeps us awake nights, and 
worries and burdens us daytimes; with our temptations and 
anxieties which the world could never understand, which we 
should shrink from confessing to our dearest earthly friend, 
and which are a wonder and a perplexity to ourselves; when 
it seems as if we were in utter solitariness, and beyond all 
possibility of help or cheer,—we may hear the voice of the 
loving Jesus, whispering in tenderest sympathy and con- 
siderateness, “ My child, J have somewhat to say unto thee.” 
Well is it for us if in that hour of our visitation our souls 
give prompt answer, ‘‘ Master, Saviour, Friend, say on ; speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth.” 

When they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them 
(v. 42). A debt may be paid, or it may be pardoned. [If it 
is paid, the debtor owes no thanks to his creditor. If it is 
pardoned, gratitude for the grace is a duty. A man under a 
burden of debt ought to know whether he can pay what he 
owes, or whether his only hope is of being forgiven. If he 
has anything to pay with, he ought to proffer it. If he has 
nothing to offer, he ought to say so, and implore forgiveness 
as an unmerited favor. These two ways of wiping out a debt 
ought never to be confounded. In the one case, a man looks 
for a receipt: in the other, fora pardon. It is the same in 
the moral world as in the material. A man can either meet 
and discharge his moral obligations, or he cannot. It is the 
one thing or the other. Apologies or excuses are not a pay- 
ment. Yet how common it is for one who has nothing to 
pay with, to thrust forward an excuse or an apology in place 
of a request for forgiveness. This is always evasive and un- 
manly. Instead of saying, “I forgot,” or “I didn’t mean 
to,” or “It was a mistake,” or “ It was an accident,” we ought 
to come out frankly and unequivocally with the admission, 
“T was wrong. Forgive me;” or, “I failed to do as I agreed 
to. Forgive me;” or, “I did not do as I was directed to. 
Forgive me.” Don’t let us shirk our duty of asking for- 
giveness when we have nothing to pay with: 

Seest thou this woman? (vy. 44.) After all, there is no so 
forcible way of impressing truth as by a living example. The 
parable of the two debtors could but faintly show the power 
of forgiveness to win gratitude, in comparison with that vivid 
picture of the penitent, trusting, grateful woman, washing the 
feet of her Saviour with her tears, and wiping them with her 
disheveled hair. And so it has been from the beginning. 
Would you realize the power of one person in tempting 
others to ruin? Seest thou this woman Eve, or this woman 
Jezebel ? Would you realize the beauty of fidelity in friend- 
ship? Seest thou this woman Ruth? Would you realize 
the grandeur of moral heroism? Seest thou this woman 
Esther? Would you realize the holy influence of a mother's 
love and faithfulnets? Seest thou this woman Jochebed, or 
this woman Hannah, or this woman Eunice? Would you 
realize the power of unwavering faith? Seest thou this 
woman of Syrophenicia? Would you realize the force and 
beauty of any trait of human character, or the preciousness 
of any truth which God would have his children to bear in 
mind? Seest thou this woman before you, who illustrates it 
as it could not be taught in any other way? That woman is 
your mother, your wife, your sister, your friend, your neigh- 
bor. Look at her glorious example, and thank God for 


the blessedness of his grace in a willing and trustful human [ 


heart. 

To whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little (v. 47). It is 
not that we return so much love for so much service; so 
much gratitude for so much giving; for love and gratitude 
are not subjects of sale or barter. But it is, that we love 
the character which can be so loving, so generous, so forgiv- 
ing. The heavier the tax which our course has laid on those 
to whom we are indebted, the greater the evidence of good- 
ness furnished in the canceling of our indebtedness. That 
love which has overcome obstacles is the strongest and the 
most pervading. That gratitude which is for grace which 
was never dreamed of is most abounding and soul-filliug. 
. He who never knew what it was to have doubt of another's 
favor, who never feared that it could not be his, who had no 
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sense of unworthiness of its possession, cannot know the joy 
in, and the gratitude for, that favor which possess the heart 
of him who has had all his faults and failures overlooked or 
swept away, and been accepted as lover or as friend, in spite 
of his unworthiness, by one who is thus rendered to him as 
the chief among ten thousand, and the one altogether lovely. 
“To whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little.” When 
you think of what the Saviour has had to overlook or to for- 
give in you, do you owe him much love or little? Do you 
give him all the love that he has deserved from you? 
TEACHING HINTS. 
BY J. HOWARD SEAL. 

There will be no difficulty in getting outlines, or securing 
methods for presenting this beautiful lesson, if the love which 
so thoroughly pervaded the hearts of the Saviour and the 
repentant woman fills the heart of the teacher. The sinner’s 
friend and the sinner’s faith should take such a hold of the 
teacher as will enable him, in the simplest manner, to present 
both to his class, so there can be no mistaking his interest 
in his class or his subject. Remember, “a good man out 
of the good treasure of his heart, bringeth forth that which 
is good.” A good man, good treasure, and good things, are 
what every class should expect. 

Notice Simon’s reception of Jesus. Refer to the class of 
which he was a member,—the most numerous and wealthy 
sect of the Jews. He had invited Jesus. The ordinary 
courtesy due every guest he had withheld from him. The 
“woman which was a sinner” performed it. And she not 
only washed his feet, but wiped, kissed, and anointed them,— 
marks of the deepest reverence. The haughty Pharisee and 
the humble penitent,—what a contrast! No heart and all 
heart. What a lesson for us all! Are not some of us too 
proud to recognize Jesus as we ought, and as he deserves to 
be recognized ? 

She believed in Jesus, When faith is lacking, love is 
wanting. The repentant woman had both. She had been a 
great sinner, but was now a great believer and a great lover. 
That miracle of grace is ever being repeated. 

While there may be some doubt as to Simon’s motive in 
desiring Jesus to dine with him, there can be no doubt of 
Jesus’ motive in accepting the invitation. On a previous 
occasion he had condescended to sit down with publicans at a 
feast given by a publican (Luke 5: 29, 30). Now he hum- 
bles himself still more by sitting down with a proud, self- 
righteous Pharisee. “Jesus always ready when a sinner in- 
vites him.” What induced this woman to come when she 
had not been invited by Simon? We may suppose: 1. Her 
knowledge of Jesus led her to come. She knew who he was, 
and what he could do that no one else could. 2. Her need 
of Jesus led her to come. This need grew out of her knowl- 
edge of him. 3. Her faith in Jesus led her to come to 
have this great need supplied. What a lesson is here for 
every sinner! Though haughty and proud church-members 
may look with scorn upon the lowest class, they are never 
without a welcome, and a hearty reception by the merciful 
Saviour. He is, indeed, the sinner’s friend. “Him that 
cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out” is meant for all, 
rich and poor alike; but all must be poor in spirit when they 
come. The proud have no standing in such a presence. The 
result of her coming was the lesson of the parable for Simon 
and for us, and the joy of forgiveness for herself, which en- 
abled her to depart in peace. 

Simon thought Jesus did not know who the woman was, 
and therefore was no prophet. But Jesus shows his knowl- 
edge of character by revealing Simon’s own secret thoughts. 
Simon couldn’t speak to himself without Jesus hearing hina. 
He knows: All hearts, and their secrets (Psa. 44: 21); our 
daily life (Psa. 37:18; 189: 2); our love to him (John 
21: 15.) 

The two debtors. Both in debt. Both unable to meet 
their obligations. Both must be forgiven, or pay the penalty 
of the law. What are we to learn from this parable? That 
we all have sinned and are debtors to God. That we cannot 
pay the debt ourselves. We must be forgiven or perish. 

That God is willing to forgive us, and, if we come to him 
on his terms, we are sure to be forgiven. Conversion, con- 
fession, consecration, are required; and with these, the debt 
is canceled, and we are free men in Christ Jesus, 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


In our last week’s lesson we learned of messengers sent to 
Jesus Christ. Whosent them? Where was John the Bap- 


tist? What did his disciples see “in that same hour” ? 
What did Jesus bid them tell John they had seen and heard ? 
What did Jegus say of John after his disciples went away? 
What did he say of him in our last week’s golden text? We 
saw Jesus in that lesson as a wonderful helper and healer of 
pain and sickness; in this we see him as a friend of sinners, 
a forgiving Saviour, who saves the soul from the di.ease and 
death of sin. 

There was a man named Simon who asked Jesus to come 
to his house and eat with him. Jegus went, and sat at the 
table at meal time, In those days the tables were often set 





in a room opening into an outer court or yard, and they were 
not round or équare like ours, but made like three sides of a 
hollow square or oblong, like this J, (draw on the black- 
board,) with the opening nearest the door, that servants 
might enter and more easily wait on the guests. The people 
did not sit on chairs, as we do; but around the outside of the 
table were cushions or couches, so that they might rest while 
eating, as they leaned on one arm or shoulder, the body and 
feet resting on the pillows or cushions of the couch. 

That day, at the meal in Simon’s house, one person came 
in who was neither a servant nor an invited guest. There 
was a woman in the city who heard that Jesus was there. 
Somewhere, sometime, she had heard of him or had 
heard his words; perhaps she stood in the crowd or in 
the street when the man carrying his bed went home 
cured, and may have known that Jesus said to him, “Thy 
sins are forgiven.” She was not sick or blind or lame 
or deaf, that she needed pity or help; but perhaps she had 
heard him say, “ Come unto me, ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, I will give you rest.” For some reason she longed to 
get near to Jesus, and without any invitation or permission 
from Simon she went into the dining-room and stood behind 
Jesus. Not a word did she say, but leaned over him weeping 
until her tears washed his feet; with her long hair she 
wiped them, and kissed them over and over again ; then she 
opened an alabaster box of precious perfume she had brought 
with her, and smoothly spread it all over the feet she had 
bathed and kissed. Jesus does not seem to have spoken or 
looked at her, but Simon saw her, and while he let the 
woman go on with what she came to do, he looked into 
Simon’s heart and read his thoughts. This is what Simon 
was thinking softly to himself: “If this man were a prophet, 
he would have known what kind of woman this is, and would 
not let her touch him; for she is a sinner.” “Simon,” said 
Jesus, “I have somewhat to say unto thee ;” and he said, 
“Master, say on.” Then Jesus told a story about a man to 
whom two men owed some money: one owed him as much as 
seventy-five dollars of our money; the other, about seven 
dollars and a half. Neither of them could pay anything, 
and he forgave them both. “Now, Simon,” he said, “tell 
me which one would love him most?” Which one do you 
think? Simon said, “ I suppose that he to whom he forgave 
most.” Jesus turned around and said, “ Simon, do you see 
this woman?” Then Jesus went on to show Simon how 
much more respect and love the poor sinful woman had 
shown than he had. As you progress in the story, place the 
leading words on the board, showing the contrasts, and mak- 
ing it plainer by describing, as you do so, the custom of 
having servants feady to wash the feet as guests or travelers 
enter from the street; tell of the kiss of welcome and of oil 
for the head. Simon ordered no water for the tired traveler, 
the woman bathed his feet with tears, and wiped them with her 
hair; he gave no kiss for his face, she gave many kisses for 
his feet: he provided no oil for his head, she with precious 
ointment perfumed his feet. She wept, for she knew she was 
asinner. Simon thought he was a good Pharisee, and kept 
the law, and thought he had hardly any sins to be sorry for. 
Jesus told him, “ Her sins, which are many, are forgiven, for 
she loved much; but to whom little is forgiven, the same 
loveth little”’ Jesus seems then to have spoken to the silent 
woman for the first time, and said, “Thy sins are forgiven.” 
Jesus saw other doubting hearts beside Simon’s, for those at 
the table began to think: “ Who is this that forgiveth sins 
also?” Lest they might think her love and worship made 
him forgive, Jesus turned again to her, and said, “ Thy faith 
hath saved thee, go in peace.” She was a sinner, but a saved 
sinner who wanted to give her all to Jesus, and: serve with 
every power she had. Her feet, that once walked in evil 
ways, walked uninvited to the house where Jesus was. Let 
the children answer, how her eyes, her beautiful hair which, 
no doubt, had been her pride, her lips, her hands, her gifts, 
all shared in her worship. It was an act of repentance and 
faith from a heart of love that showed in humble service. 
Is Jesus as dble and willing to forgive sin now as when he 
sat in Simon’s house ? 

This story was kept for us that we might understand how 
Jesus resds all thoughts, how he sees faith in him and sorrow 
for sin, how he accepts service and worship from all who 
give it truly for his sake. 

In this story, who offered most to Jesus? Simon invited 
him to his house, but we‘are not told one word of the feast, 
or who was there to meet Jesus, but he seems to have for- 
gotten some of the honors or comforts usual for one at his 
table. What was the most precious thing the woman 
brought? Was it her tears of sorrow, her kisses*of love, her 
gift of perfume, or her heart of faith? What did each re- 
ceive from Jesus? Simon was reproved, the woman was for- 
given and saved. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE 
Introduction. —What class of people accepted the doc- 
trine of John the Baptist, as endorsed by Jesus ? (Luke 7 : 
29.) What classes refused to heed his voice? (v. 30.) Were 
those who opposed themselves to the truth, as presented iv 
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John’s austere life, ready to approve it in Christ’s social 
ministry ? (vs. 31-34.) Is it now possible to present truth in 
a satisfactory form to the self-righteous sinner ? 

Verse 36.—What peculiar honor did Jesus accord a certain 
Pharisee? What greater one may we enjoy? (Rev. 3: 20; 
Matt. 26 : 29; Rev. 19:9.) Describe the construction of the 
Pharisee’s house, the form of the table, and such customs as 
throw light on the lesson. Tell of the Pharisee’s care to 
avoid defilement; how his food was selected, his meat 
slaughtered, etc. What was his belief respecting man’s 
future condition? How does the opportunity of the poor 
compare with that of the rich in honoring the Lord? (vs. 37, 
38.) What was the approximate numerical value of this 
woman’s offering? What constituted its higher value in the 
estimation of Christ? Does “alfbaster” indicate the shape 
or material of the box? How was the woman’s humility 
expressed? How her penitence? How her love? 

Verse 39.—What did the Pharisee conclude concerning his 
guest? How, probably, had he regarded him when inviting 
him to his house? How did Jesus prove his prophetic power 
on this occasion? (vy. 40.) How did he show his skill as a 
religious teacher ? (vs. 41, 42.) What is the advantage of the 
parable in the presentation of the truth? What is the advan- 
tage of the question in its application? What conclusion 
did Simon himself draw from the Saviour’s argument? 
(v. 43.) What other Scripture evidence have we that grati- 
tude is an essential element in love to God? (1 John 4: 19.) 
What subjects of thought, therefore, will serve to preserve 
the fervor of first love? How was Israel continually re- 
minded of the blessings and the forbearance of God? (Deut, 
8:24; 15:16; 26: 8-10, etc.) In what three ways had the 
Pharisee dishonored his guest? (vs. 44-46.) What custom 
is here referred to? Is simply neglect to honor our Saviour 
asin? In what ways may we neglect him? 

Verse 47.—What proof had the woman given that she 
believed her many sins forgiven? What proof had Simon 
given that he had realized very little, if any, of pardoning 
love? How did Jesus voice the experience of the woman’s 
heart? (v. 48.) How had she entered into this experience 
before the words were spoken? (v. 50.) With what assur- 
rance does this lesson teach the sinner to approach the 
Saviour? Do we honor or dishonor Christ by indulging 
doubts of success in asking for pardon ? 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


Traveling along a country road in a hot summer’s day, you 
may have noticed the people before you turn aside at a cer- 
tain point and gather around something that was yet hidden 
from you. You knew at once that it was a clear, cold 
spring that drew them all together there. Each of them 
wanted something which that spring could supply. Or you 
have seen iron filings leap up and cling to the poles of a 
magnet when it was brought near to them. The attraction of 
the magnet drew them to itself. So sinners were drawn to 
Jesus; they felt that in him was all fullness, and that he 
could supply their need. 

When the prodigal son returned home, that respectable 
elder brother of his was the only one who begrudged his wel- 
come. So the punctilious Pharisee in to-day’s lesson mur- 
mured at the woman who anointed Jesus’ feet, It is told of 
a noted geologist that once, when traveling over a new dis- 
trict, he hired an ignorant countryman to carry the specimens 
of the different rocks which he had collected, to his inn. The 
countryman afterwards, conscious of his own superior knowl- 
edge, used to tell of “the poor mad gentleman who went 
around gathering stones.” The Pharisee, clad in his own 
self-righteousness, has the same difficulty regarding the mis- 
sion of Jesus; he cannot see how Jesus stoops to even the 
outcast. He does not see the hidden jewel of the soul ; he 
forgets that the physician must lay his hand upon the loath- 
some sore, if he would heal it. 

The greatest sinner may become the greatest saint. What 
love was that which changed the profligate tinker, John 
Bunyan, into the trustful writer of Pilgrim’s Progress, How 
great was the enthusiasm and love of the blasphemous African 
slayer, John Newton, when he realized the forgiveness of his 
sins. And the same cause changed the wild youth of Augustine 
into his peaceful and meek manhood and age. 

Heaven’s air is free to all, if they will but breathe it; the 
sunlight falls for all, they have but to step into it; every man 
can fill his pitcher at the fountains of water. And so for- 
giveness is free to every man who will accept it. Above 
everything else, this truth should be impressed upon the sin- 
ner. If a terrible plague were slaying its thousands of the 
people, and all at once a simple and infallible method of cure 
were found, it would do little good to lecture the dying peo- 
ple on the causes and symptoms of their disease. What they 
want is the remedy. A chaplain in a jail spent two Sundays 
lecturing the prisoners upon the lost state of man, and 
announced that on the following Sunday he would preach the 
gospel. But before next Sunday came, three of the prisoners 
were executed. A better plan would have been to have 
assumed their knowledge of sin, and pointed out the remedy 
at once, . 

Penitence Shown.—See The Biblical Treasury, New Series, 


vol, 1, p. 154,—An Eastern Example; Old Series, vol. 4, 
p. 155, 3 909,—A Persian Story; Bowes’s Illustrative Gather- 
ings, Second Series, p. 136,—Penitence and Humiliation ; 
Foster's Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 495, 3 4373,— 
Affected Penitence; % 4375,—The Power of Penitence; 
Second Series, p. 615,—Penitence or Penance? Bertram’s 
Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 713, § 4230,—What True Repent- 
ance Is; p. 345,  2002,—The Clinging Vine. 

Love Evidenced.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 1, p. 55, 
¢99,—A Heathen’s Love; vol. 7, p. 13, ? 1376,—Love to 
Christ Hatred of Sin ; Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, First 
Series, p 343,—Biblical Similes, Second Series, pp. 191-193, 
—Love to God; Krummacher's Parables,—The Favorite 
Flowers; Foster’s Prose Lilustrations, First Series, p. 427, 
¢ 3684,—Love Like Christ’s; % 3687,—Why We Should 
Love; ¢ 3688,—The Gain of Love; Cawdray’s Treasury of 
Similes, p, 210,—Similes of Love. 

Forgiveness Received.—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, 
First Series, p. 392,—Similes and Examples of Divine For- 
giveness ; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 279, 
2 2339,—How to Gain Forgiveness; 3 2345,—The Hope of 
Forgiveness ; Second Series, p. 354, ¢ 8798,—The Criminal ; 
2 8802,—God’s Forgiveness; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclo- 
peedia, p. 46, 2 312,—Root and Fruit; Spencer's Things New 
and Old, p. 623, 3 2166,—How God Forgives. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
| THE WOMAN'S . OUR | 
| GIFT TO JESUS. | 


| TEARS OF REPENTANCE. | 


TOKEN OF LOVE. 
HUMBLE SERVICE. 


THY FAITH HATH SAVED THEE, 


THE PENITENT SINNER 
WELCOMED, 
RECEIVED, 

| PARDONED. 


WHO IS THIS THAT FORGIVETH SINS ALSO? | 


SHE 
OWED 
| LOVED 


HAVE I 
MUCH. 


i | 
} 


WHAT JESUS SAYS TO THE PENITENT. 


THY SINS ABE FORGIVEN THEE, 
Go IN PEACE. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR I844C H, HALL. 


The customs of the Orientals with respect to meals are so 
different from those prevailing in the time of Christ that the 
peculiar thatters which require explanation in this lesson 
require us to go back to antiquity for their solution, In any 
good dictionary of Greek and Roman antiquities, under the 
article “ Triclinium” will be found the true explanation. 
Nowadays, where European customs have not modified the 
usage, the guests sit on a divan, cross-legged, with a low table 
befoze them which can be reached by all. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the sitting is on the floor, with no table at all. 

But the “ sat down to meat” means “ reclined,” at the table 
onacouch, The table had three couches along three of its 
sides, upon which couches the guests reclined, with their 
heads toward the table and their feet outward. Thus it would 
be easy for the woman to come behind Jesus and anoint his 
feet, without his stirring. As the feet were proteeted only by 
sandals, which were laid aside on entering the house so that 
the feet could be washed from the dust gathered in walking, 
the question of stockings does not come in. To have the feet 
of the guests washed on arriving was the first duty of hon- 
orable hospitality ; and to this Jesus alludes in verse 44. It 
can scarcely be said, however, that Jesus intended to charge 
him with slighting him. The duties of hospitality vary with 
the rank of the guest, and are so understood by both host and 
gest. No offense can be taken if one is received according 
to his rank. 

To illustrate this a little better, it is the custom to-day to 
provide the guests with tobacco and coffee. To withhold 
either is a mark of an existing interruption of good feeling. 





In making a friendly call in the East, it is considered a piece 


of rudeness to depart before the coffee has arrived; and a 
delay of the coffee is an indication that the call is welcome. 
But this does not exhaust the coffee etiquette, though the first 
cup is as far as we need here go with that branch of the sub- 
ject. To return to the tobacco, in some localities it is still 
considered a slight to offer one of superior dignity a cigarette 
in place of a narghileh or water-pipe. But as the cigarette is 
now universal, it can in most places be offered to any one 
without offense. It is also much cleaner. 


So common, however, is the water-pipe, that a Syrian lady 
informed the writer that though she did not smoke herself, 
she would be offended if the narghileh was not offered to her 
on a visit to a friend. In her own house she offered always 
the choice of either the cigarette or the water-pipe; and 
never hesitated to roll the eigarette with her own fingers in 
case the supply was out, Ina modern Syrian house where 
much company is received, it is about all that one servant can 
do to attend to the water-pipes. They are much more trouble- 
some than the cigarettes. A little ash receiver will do for 
the latter ; but the ashes, or even the burning coals, from the 
water-pipe are continually falling on the carpet. The water 
in the jars has to be changed, and the brass or silver bowls 
kept continually bright, * 

The kiss is a common—very common—salutation in the 
East. Not, however, betweenthesexes. That last, inthe East, 
would not now be, nor at any former time have been, “a 
holy kiss,” except within the family limits. That the Pharisee 
gave Jesus no kiss was not because he lacked politeness, but 
because he did not consider Jesus either near enough as a 
friend, or high enough in honor, to call for that manner of 
welcome. Here, as well as in the lack of water to wash his 
feet, Jesus speaks of love or honor as wanting; not of any 
lack of politeness. That again appears in considering the 
woman’s kissing his feet. It was no impropriety. A woman 
will do it to-day to a judge, or to any high official from whom 
she expects or has received a great favor, It was a mark of 
most submissive respect, Love alone would not explain it, 
unless accompanied with gratitude,,or (not the case here, 
however) some sordid sense of favor conferred or in prospect. 

The ointment and the oil sufficiently explain themselves in 
the narrative; only it should be added that the use of 
unguents, for pleasure or honor, has always existed in the 
East to an extent which we cannot appreciate—except as a 
barbarism. To anoint with costly ointment in place of oil, 
however, was an extravagant honor. The alabaster-box, or 
alabastron, is a vessel to be seen in most museums of an- 
tiquities. Whether the name was derived from that of an 
Egyptian town or locality, and thence transferred to the 
vessels and the tone of which so many of them were made, 
or whether the reverse is the order of derivation, seems to be 
a question not altogether settled. The alabastra were not 
always made of the stone which we call alabaster, but some- 
times of pottery or metal. Their shape was that of a long 
bottle, rounded at the lower end, with a short and narrow 
neck, and a flaring lip to the very narrow mouth, Some- 
times, however, the flaring lip was wanting, when the mouth 
was usually wider, and closed with a lid that fitted tightly 
into its place, and might be sealed over. Sometimes they 
were made of very rich material. Some were found in Cyprus 
of solid rock erystal, with a highly ornamental gold cap about 
the neck and mouth, and a golden lid attached with a golden 
chain. In the light we now have upon archwological matters, 
it would probably be right to call what are improperly styled 
tear-bottles by the name of alabastra. They were simply 
vessels of perfume or ointment. Antiquity furnishes no 
evidence of the preservation of mourners’ tears in such 
receptacles ; and—as too often in other instances—a custom 
has been fabulously fabricated for a more striking illustration 
of a passage in the Psalms whose poetry is far more evident 
to an Oriental student without any such clumsy, ill-fitting 
annotation. When an English poet speaks of pearly tears, 
or pearling tears, we do not hunt up or allege a belief among 
those who speak the English language that the pearls of the 
oyster are caused by its shedding tears. 

The effects of frankly forgiving, or releasing, a debt meant 
much more in old times—and in many respects in the East 
to this day—than in countries where imprisonment for honest 
debt is abolished. It meant letting go not only the debt, but 
a prisoner, or, from the terrible apprehension of imprison- 
ment. Terrible, for an Eastern prison was and is rather surer 
in its prospects of starvation than even those of civilized 
countries, That, too, although there do not seem to be so 
many heartless harpies among the prison officers who endeavor 
to get gain by squeezing the prisoners as we cannot help 
admitting are to be found in—even America. 

In this light we may look back at the kissing of Jesus’ 
feet with a little better perception of its import. Jesus’ illus- 
tration has made it stand out as that sort of gratitude which 
would arise from a great and unexpected favor received from 
one who had the power of an adversary to bring before the 
judge, if not that that of the judge to deliver to the officer to 
cast into prison, 

But for an Oriental to forgive a debt! Who ever heard of 





it except from motives of policy, or else to give a necessity 
the countenance of generosity and favor ? 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


nit publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
6 interests of our readers will guide =s in making further notice. | 


BOOKS, 


The Mosaic Record and Modern Science. By L. T. Townsend, D.D, 
Square 8vo, pp. 8. Boston: Howard Gannett. Price, 75 cents. 


Chinese Immigration in its Social and Economical Aspects. By George 
F. Seward, jate United States Minis er to China. 8Vvo, pp. xv, 420. 
New York: Cuarles Scribuer’s Sons. Price, $2 60. 

Paul Gerhardt (Pictures from the Life Series.) From the Sermon of 
Dr. A. Wildenhaho, by the Rev. G A. Weoze!, A.M. 12mo,pp. x, 
563. Philedelpuia: J. Frederick Smith. Price, $1.50. 

The Steam House: (Part 1) The Demon of Cawnpore, By Jules Verne. 
Transiat-d from the French by A. D, Kivgston. 12mo, i!lustrated, 
pp. vili, 262, New York: Unaries Scribner's Sons, Price, $1.50. 

PAMPHLETS., 


The American Baptist Year Book, 1881. 12mo, pp. 154, Philadelphia: 
The American Baptist Publication Society. ric , 0 cents, 


Purposes of the Civil Service Reform Association. (Publication No. 1.) 
12mo, pp. 16. New York : The Civil Service Reform Association. 
All Hail! a Sunday-school Singing Book. By the Rev. E. 8. Lorenz. 

Obiong 16m, paper covers, pp. 32. Buston: Howard Gannett, Price, 
$5.00 a bu. dred. 
Christian Work in New York: being the fifty-fourth annual report of 
the New York Mission and Tract Society. 8vo, pp. 142. New York: 
The Mission and Tract Society. 
John Swinton’s Travels: current views and notes of forty days in 


rauce and England. By John Swioton. 16mo, pp. vill, 46. New 
York: G. W. Carleton & Co, Price, 25 cents. : 


YOUNG’S CONCORDANCE. * 


Few who have not given special attention to the sub- 
ject have any idea how many Bible concordances have 
been published, in various languages. It is a work that 
naturally follows the preparation of any version of the 
Bible whose use is extensive. In the sixteenth and 
seventeeyth centuries, most of the Bibles used in Europe 
had abridged concordances bound up with them, what- 
ever their language might be, or whatever the version. 
Most of the Genevan Bibles brought to this country by 
the early settlers of New England, had them; so had 
many of the Huguenot French Bibles; so had many of 
the Datch Bibles, the authorized version of the States 
General. Nearly every ancient copy of the Vulgate, and 
many modern copies, are likewise provided with such a 
help. Besides these limited concordances, larger and 
fuller ones, and often more than one apiece, existed for 
the Hebrew and Greek originals, and for the leading ver- 
sions. The Septuagint had at least one, the Vulgate 
several; and in the lexicon of Schaaf, even the Peshito 
Syriac has had a tolerable concordance for nearly two 
hundred years. 

The history of the larger concordances of our English 
Bible is given in meagre outline in the preface to Cruden. 
To this it may here be added that that of Cotton, one of 
Cruden’s predecessors, has been sometimes found to 
serve where Cruden has failed; and the same remark 
will apply to Newman’s, another predecessor. 

At present, Oruden has the field, and justly. It is bet- 
ter than its predecessors, and—except in the rarer quarto 
editions—has the advantage of being of the handiest size 
for perpetual consultation. The drawbacks to Cruden 
are, first, that it separates the proper names from the 
body of the book ; and second, that it is incomplete. No 
one knows, who does not use it all the while, how serious 
this last drawback is; and yet that does not at all inter- 
fere with its general usefulness, as the experience of 
generation after generation has proved, Only a few out 
of the great mass of Bible readers ever become aware 
that it has defects. Then, again, though often conveni- 
ent, it is more often inconvenient to look under a word, 
as “holy,” for example; and find that the passage 
sought is not there, but under the phrase “ holy temple.” 
Yet Oruden will probably keep the field for common use. 
It will even do so among those scholars who use a con- 
cordance most, so long as its successors are printed in 
a quarto form. The great work of the Religious Tract 
Society, admirable in plan and print, is scarcely ever 
heard of in America; probably only because it is in 
quarto, Its arrangement is more convenient than that 
of Cruden, and it is more complete. 

The newest competitor in the field is the work of 
Robert Young, D.D., LL.D., well known for his various 
books in biblical literature, all full of labor, and most of 
them full of profit, This work is entitled an Analytical 
Concordance to the Bible. It claims to contain “every 
word in alphabetical order, arranged under its Hebrew 
or Greek original, with the literal meaning of each, and 
its pronunciation, exhibiting about three hundred and 
eleven thousand references, marking 30,000 various read- 
ings in the New Testament, with the latest information 
on biblical geography and antiquities.” This claim is as 
well sustained as can be by any human work. It is a 
work of vast labor and merit. For fullness of informa- 


* Analytical Concordance to the Bible, on an entirely new plan. Con- 
taining every word in a Ghadetical order, arrav under its Hebrew or 
Greek original, with the peral meaning of and ite pronunciation, 
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tion and completeness of reference it leaves Cruden a 
long way behind. 

Like Oruden, however, it requires to have its method 
understood in order to be used with profit. Thus the 
word “Company” is so arranged as to make one look 
through twenty-five sub-divisions of one article, and 
eleven additional independent articles, before he is sure 
that he has exhausted all its sources of information on 
that one word. Thus the chief difficulty or incon- 
venience of Oruden is here presented in quite as strong 
force, and more troublesome to the common reader, 
though in a shape slightly different. The compensation 
for this extra trouble is found in the fact that it gives the 
original Hebrew or Chaldee or Greek word which repre- 
sents the English word in the text sought for. There is 
also a little further gain in finding likewise a bit of inter- 
pretation, in which the compiler’s personal view usually 
agrees with the one commonly accepted. The unlearned 
reader, however, will always run the risk of mistaking 
an etymology for a definition. As to the pronunciation 
of Hebrew words, the next generation of scholars will 
probably reject it altogether, though it holds at present, 
being chiefly German mis-pronunciations which the 
Germans and the leading English and American scholars 
are rapidly casting away as unreasonable and Untenable. 
In Oruden the unlearned reader is often hindered, though 
sometimes helped, by the interpretations, whether ety- 
mological, lexical, or theological. But the fact seems to 
remain that no English concordance equals, or nearly 
approaches, this of Young. Being in quarto shape, and 
being also a little unhandy (in comparison with Oruden) 
for one who cares merely to find his passage, it cannot 
drive Cruden out of the market, any more than Oruden 
could the pocket abridgments. 

It cannot be claimed for this Concordance that it is free 
from error, As its plan has more branches than that of 
Oruden, so it has many more liabilities to error than 
Oruden, It actually does contain not a few errors, of 
several sorts. 

This work is presented to the American public in two 
editions. One is that authorized by the compiler, 
printed at the Government Printing Establishment, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, and published here by I. K. Funk 
& Oo., 10 and 12, Dey Street, New York. The other is 
published by the American Book Exchange, Tribune 
Building, New York.. For the former, the author and 
publisher appeal to the public in behalf of an author’s 
moral rights. They also furnish another argument in the 
better paper and print, though the price is somewhat 
higher, being from $4.00 in cloth to $5.00 in French 
imitation morocco. This work has also the advantage of 
being a second, revised edition, containing one article 
(‘“‘ Holy Ghost ”) omitted in the other, and many correc- 
tions of misprints. But the insertion of this article, 
“ Holy Ghost,” has been done at the sacrifice of some 
real utility both in the new article itself, and in an equal 
additional space in the column which was formerly filled 
with references useful, but now blind. The other, the 
American Book Exchange’s edition, has the single merit 
of cheapness, costing $2.00 in cloth, up to $4.00 in its 
best binding. Its plates were prepared by a process 
which calls in the aid of photography, and are, conse- 
quently, a photographic reproduction of the first, unre- 
vised edition, errors and all, with some of the mechani- 
cal imperfections which attach to the process. This last 
is éspecially noticeable in the Hebrew words, which are 
not always distinctly legible. The printing is not 
always done in perfect style, and the paper is not of the 
best. It contains two pages of “Hints and Helps to 
Bible Interpretation,” which are omitted from the revised 
edition, because they are said to have been inserted at 
first only as specimen pages of a projected appendix. It 
also promises to add the article formerly omitted, with 
other corrections, on a new leaf. Yet it is a great deal 
for the money. Save in the matter of mere lowness of 
price, and the slight differences of matter just mentioned, 
the authorized edition is much superior ; and considering 
each book with its price, the authorized is also the 
cheapest. ia ‘ 





If ever biographer had a difficult task, he certainly 
had who was moved to attempt Zhe Personal Life of 
David Livingstone, The narratives of Livingstone’s 
marvelous missionary work and his unparalleled explo 
rations were enough to show that he was no ordinary 
man, his courage, perseverance, tact, united to such a 
combination of Christian virtues as the world rarely sees, 
shone clearly enough through statements that were toned 
down to the most modest expression of fact, the most 
careful self-suppression, and the most generous and gen- 
tle dealing with causeleas enemies. In part, at least, 
they explain how he could go to his grave followed by 





the love of all, Christian and heathen, mourned by not 
only a nation, but the whole civilized world, and )amented 
as a father by the savage. Yet always the simplest prose 
has been the form of his perfect eulogy. In that shape, 
as of clear truth, spoke most of his bereaved friends and 
ardent admirers, So now that the attempt is made to 
show the man more nearly as he was in his private rela- 
tions, as well as the property of all who labor to better 
the world, the tale is best told with least varnishing. 
Well done indeed it is, by William Garden Blaikie, 
D. D., LL D., of New College, Edinburgh. It is so well 
done that praise or analysis is superfluous. The reader 
feels that he knew little of Livingstone before, and now 
he knows him best as the faithful servant of God through 
circumstances which would have appalled and deterred 
the bravest soul—had not one here appeared with brav- 
ery scarce imaginable. But the fresh kind heart, the 
untiring thoroughness of all his work, the courage, per- 
severance, forbearance, hope, and love—all are such as 
seem inexplicable except by the presence and spirit of 
God in rare measure. Livingstone’s work was great, 
but the man was greater. Only Paul the apostle seems 
to furnish an adequate parallel. How much this book 
would comfort the struggling missionaries in the field, 
how much it will do to further every good work at home, 
how much to promote enterprise and progress of every 
sort, how rich a boon to Livingstone’s family, how great 
a glory to Scotland, can only be surmised at present. 
But as the life of Henry Martyn fired the heart of Chris- 
tian nations in another age, under a different phase of 
the operations of the Spirit, so this life of Livingstone, 
in the day of wider views and far more general advance, 
speaks to the Christian and civilized heart of its own age, 
with greater power, with louder trumpet tones, to an 
army of more thronging multitude. (8vo, cloth, pp. 
xix, 504. New York: Harperand Brothers. Price, $5 50.) 

Professor Edward Dowden, the English Shakespearean 
who now occupies the chair of li'erature in the U siversity 
of Dablin, is a writer of whom it may be said, as of the 
little girl in the nursery rhyme, that when he is good he 
is very, very good, but when he is bad, he is horrid. No 
more delightful book could be asked for than Professor 
Dowden’s life of Southey, in the English Men of Letters 
series; but the same charming writer, in his criticisms, or 
rather eulogies, of the Swinburne school of poets, shows 
that he can descend to the very depths of pseudo- z:thetic 
word-mongery and rhapsody. His newest bock, Shake- 
speare ; A Oritica) Study of his Mindand Art, stands in the 
middle class of the author’s productions, being not so 
good as his life of Southey, but far better than his critical 
work in The Academy. It follows and expands the 
Shakespeare primer which Professor Dowden contributed 
to the well-known series of Literature Primers. The 
book wisely discusses but a few of the many subdivisions 
of the general theme, preferring to state conclusions by 
the medium of illustratiov, rather than to pretend to offer 
a conspectus of the whole mind and method of Shake- 
speare. Its enthusiasm of admiration becomes somewhat 
wearisome, and almost reminds the reader of that dis- 
traught German Shakespearean critic who outdid all his 
fellows by informing the world that it was “impossible 
to think of Shakespeare asa mere man.” But with all 
this zeal, Professor Dowden is scholarly in his exposition, 
and makes his book a sort of treasury.of the most recent 
literature of the subject. (12mo, cloth, pp. xviii, 386. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.75.) 


How many children of the present day may be familiar 
with the Original Hymns for Infant Minds, which were 
written by Ann and Jane Taylor, nearly a hundred years 
ago, we do not know. But those hymns were the prede- 
cessors of the great host of children’s books, in poetry and 
prose, which now come thronging from busy presses. It 
was a happy thought of Meade Middleton, to write Five 
Women of England in the bright and piquant style of 
this delightful little volume. First come Ann and Jane 
Taylor, their childish portraits forming the frontispiece. 
Then follows Mrs. Sherwood, a gracious lady in a white 
cap and shaw]. She is followed by Mrs. Hannah More, 
with her hair dressed over an immense cushion, and her 
black eyes beaming as they used to on her visitors at 
Barley Wood. She probably looked precisely like this 
picture of herself when little Tom Macaulay went to see 
her. The final sketch is of Mrs, Elizabeth Fry. It 
occurred to the writer of these bits of biography to gather 
an audience of children around each of these good women, 
and let them tell their own stories. She has ekillfully 
woven into the narrative extracts from their writings, 
and altogether the book isa sparkling addition to the 
permanent attractions of a child’s well-chosen book shelf, 
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(16mo, illustrated, pp. 400. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. ) 


If time has somewhat cast into the shade Addison’s 
essays On the Evidences of Christianity, and dulled the 
sparkle of his papers on Paradise Lost—which practically 
introduced Milton to the Englishmen of the eighteenth 
century—there yet remains enough, in his stately and 
chatty social essays, of permanent value to the student of 
literature and humanity. A judicious selection of these, 
with a frack and pleasing introduction, by Dr. John 
Richard Green, is presented in Essays of Joseph Addison, 
the latest addition to Macmillam’s Golden Treasury 
series. Of this it is enough to say, that it fully comes 
up to the standard of the excellent series of which it forms 
part. The essays selected embrace the Roger de Cover: 
ley tketches, a few of the Tatler papers, and the best of 
Addison’s articles in the Spectator. (16mo, pp. xxv, 
877. London and New York: Macmillan & Oo. Price, 
$1.25.) 


The anonymous editor of Quiet Hours, a small selec- 
tion of religious poetry, published several years since, has 
now added a second series on the same plan. The liter- 
ary taste shown in the choice is excellent, and the book, 
like its predecessor, offers not a few pieces unfamiliar to 
the possessor of other collections. Its defect is the 
undue preference shown for poetry of what may be 
called the rationalistic-mystic schoo]. As a representa- 
tive of the devout expression of the Obristian soul in this 
and other centuries, it bears few acceptable credentials. 
(16mo, cloth, pp. x, 223. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Price, $1.00 ) 





In a series of twenty sermons “ for the life that now is 
and that which is to come,” brought together under the 
title of Grace and Glory, the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, of 
Boston, presents a sound and fervid exhibition of evan- 
gelical truth. The Scripture is expounded with care; 
the topics are legitimate inferences from the texts, and 
are unfolded obviously with a view, not to excite jaded 
feelings, but to present the truth, and to move the will to 
action. The volume indicates ability and piety, and thus 
vindicates its 1ight to be. (16mo, pp. iv, 355. Boston: 
Howard Gannett. Price, $1.50.) 

The story of a poor and unhappy little boy who found 
help, comfort, Christian sympathy, and an honorable 
place in life, through turning to Obrist, is told in Turn 
to the R.ght by Mis. R. M. Wilbur. The little book is 
very simply and clearly written, and will please and 
bene fit boys, especially those between the ages of ten and 
fourteen. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 280. Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1881. 


Third International Convention of the United States and 
British American Provinces, at Toronto, Ontario, June 22-24 





California, state, at Sacramento..........-----..--- May 10-12 
Dakota Trrritory, ter:iiorial, at Parker.......-..--- June 7-9 
Indian Territory, territorial, at Atoka......-.---- August 5, 6 
Indiana, state, at Evansvilie_...-.......-.-.-- May 31-June 2 
Mississippi, state, at Jackson .......-..-------------June 2, 3 
New Yobk, date at Cortland. 2-25. 2 S..........- June 7-9 
North Carolina, state, at Salem..........-....- September 1, 2 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—In an address delivered before the members of the 
Boston Congregational Sunday-echool Superintendents’ 
Union, February 7, Mr. W. P. Paxson, the superin- 
tendent at the Southwest for the American Sanday-school 
Union, instanced the case of a gentleman now living, 
who for twenty years gave $1000 a year for Sunday- 
school missionary work, This money had organized 
8390 schools, with more than 140000 scholars. The 
Union, in response, pledged itself to support, during 
1881, two Sunday-school missionaries. 

—At the annual convention of the Franklin County 
(Maine) Sunday-school Association, which was held at 
New Sharon, January 19, 20, the retiring president, 
Mr. W. L. Doggett, gave an address on Bible Geography, 
taking as the basis of his remarks the missionary jour- 
neysof St. Paul. Dr. 0. F. Allen, of Fairfield, conducted 
a model review on the lessons for the last quarter of 
1880, illustrating therewith the use and abuse of the 
blackboard. Dr, W. ©. Furnel was elected presiaent, 
and Mr, E. P. Packard secretary, for the ensuing term. 


—It must be accepted as a most encouraging evidence 
of interest in Sunday-school work, when a missionary of 





the American Sunday-achool Union in Wisconsin can 
state that a Sunday-school convention held ‘by him at 
Forest, January 8 and 9, when the mercury stood 38° to 
40° below zero, was well attended, ‘many of the people 
coming eight to ten miles, some with ox-teams, and start- 
ing homeward after 9 P. M.” He states that another con- 
vention, held at Glendale, January 14 and 15, was one of 
the best ever held by him in that portion of his field, not- 
withstanding the extremely cold weather—the coldest 
koown there for many years. He is greatly cheered “ to 
note the wonderful change in respect to this part of the 
work in those communitfes.” He adds: “The plan of 
of inducing scholars to read the Bible through in a year, 
by the promise of a Bible as a prize, is having a grand 
effect upon the young men, and infusing new life into 
the schools.” 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


—The Sunday-school at Helena, Montana Territory, 
which was started in 1873, and for some years met in the 
court house, has now increased to fifteen classes, with an 
average attendance of 140. The organization includes 
infant school, main school, and two Bible classes ; the 
school also possesses a good library, which cost over $200. 

—A marked contrast appears in the statistics of the 
Olivet Sunday-school, New York. In 1875, the total 
register was 1 142, and the amount of thescholars’ weekly 
offerings, $292 12; while in 1880, with a total register of 
789 —the number to which the school was reduced by a 
judicious process of weeding out—the scholars’ weekly 
offerings amounted to $801.88. During 1880, twenty-six 
scholars were united to the church. 

—Faith Ohapel (Presbyterian) Sunday-school, Balti- 
more, held its fifth anniversary on February 6. The 
‘report showed <on the roll, sixteen ¢flicers, sixty-seven 
teachers, and 1,397 scholars, of whom fifty attended the 
senior Bible class, fifteen the junior Bible class, 690 the 
intermediate, and 559 the. primary classes. The Rev. 
James A. Worden, general secretary of the Sunday-school 
work of the Presbyterian Church, was present, and deliv- 
ered an address to the children, on Peace. 


—Out in the sparsely settled districts of the country, 
it is not always possible to get well-educated men for 
Sunday: school superintendents and teachers. All honor, 
then, to the humble workers, who step into the breach 
and do what they can. The following note from a 
worker in this field is suggestive: “The Sunday-school 
here has a superintendent who never attended a Sunday- 
school convention, and a Bible class teacher who believes 
that the earth is flat; but out of a backwoods settlement 
containing somewhat over a hundred souls, they have 
gathered sixty into a Sunday-school, They understand 
the human natures they have to deal with,” 


—The new buildings erected for the use of the Sunday- 
schools of the Prince’s Street Congregational Church of 
Norwich, England, were formally opened on January 20. 
This, according to the London Sunday-school Chronicle, 
“marks an era in the history of Sunday-schools in the 
south of Eogland.” The buildings comprise a lecture 
hall sixty-two feet long, thirty-nine feet wide, and 
thirty-two feet high, which will accommodate about 700 
persons; about thirty class-rooms, and other apartments 
for mothers’ meetings, etc. All the rooms are supplied 
with heating and ventilating apparatus. The total cost 
of the building is £12,605. The number of children 
connected with the schools is about 1,100. 


EVANGELISM. 

—From Edinburgh, Scotland, it is reported that the 
evangelistic work conducted by Major Whittle continues 
with unabated success. The number of converts in- 
creases daily. More than thirty ministers of the vari- 
ous evangelical denominations assist in the services, and 
superintend the workers in the inquiry-room. A little 
book is sent to each convert the day after his conversion, 
and arrangements are being made by which all the con- 
verts will be visited at their homes. One gratifying fea- 
ture of the work is that the revival, commencing among 
the masses, is spreading its way upward to the higher 
classes. 

—From the fifty-fourth annual report of the New York 
City Mission and Tract Society, we extract the following 
classified summary of the evangelizing agencies at work 
in New York: “1. City evangelization by union efforts, 
in which members of all the evangelical denominations 
work together, as (a) The New York City Mission and 
Tract Society. This society owns five chapels, has three 
organized churches with 1,600 members, five Sanday- 
schools with 2,000 children, sustains forty city mission- 
aries, and expends annually $40,000; (6) The Port 





Society, laboring among seamen; (c) The Young Men’s 


Christian Association, working among young men, and 
carrying on a variety of evangelistic operations ; (d) The 
Young Women’s Christian Association, doing a similar 
work among young women; (¢) The New York Bible 
Society, the Female Bible Society, the Home for the 
Friendless, and other union societies, may be said to be 
laboring more or less directly in this general line. 2. 
City evangelization by denominational unions, as (a) 
The Protestant Episcopal City Mission. This society 
owns two chapels, hold services at several stations, in 
prisons, hospitals, etc., sustains six missionaries, and 
expends annually $23 000; (b) The Methodist Episcopal 
City Mission. This society owns fifieen chapels, sustains 
fifteen missioraries, and expends annually $40 000; (c) 
The Baptist City Mission, This society owns four 
chapels, aids churches in mission fields, sustains four 
missionaries, and expends annually $30,000; (d) The 
City Church Extension Committee of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church has missions in different parts of the 
city; (e) The City Church Extension Committee of the 
Presbytery of New York aids churches occupying mis- 
sion fields ; (/) and other denominations, as the Lutheran, 
etc., are engaged in similar enterprises. 8. City evan- 
gelization by individual churches, as (a) The Presbyterian 
churches. The chapels owned and kept up by these 
number twelve, with twelve mirsionaries, and are sus- 
tained at an expense, say, of $40 000; (d) The Protestant 
Episcopal churches. These together own twelve chapels, 
sustain twelve missionaries, and expend annually, say, 
$30,000; (c) The Reformed (Dutch) Churches. These 
together own five chapels, sustain five missionaries, and 
expend, annually, say, $15,000. 4. By independent mis- 
sions, as the McAuley Water Street Mission, the Camp 
Mission, the Chickering Hall services, the Union Hall 
services, the Gospel Mission, the Helping Hand Mission, 
the Cooper Union services, the Independent Irish Catho- 
lic Mission, the Colored Mission, the Gospel Mission to 
the Tombs, the Italian Mission, the Midnight Mission, 
the Chinese Mission, etc. The total numbr of city mis- 
sionaries is New York is 216, 
GENERAL. 

—Madrid, the capital of Spain, has now three hundred 
Sunday-school scholars, The number is small, but it yet 
indicates a considerable progress when the condition of 
affairs a few years ago, and the present attitude of the 
ecclesiastical authorities, are taken into account. 

—The English Anti-tobacco Society held its thirteenth 
annual meeting at Manchester, January 24. The report 
gave good reason to hope that the subject of juvenile 
smoking and its effects would be placed in the code of 


the education department, as a subject of elementary 
education. 


—Seventeen years ago the Liverpool Sunday-school 
Union was constituted. During that period its growth 
has been so rapid, and its operations so extended, that 
it is now the largest and most active association in the 
United Kingdom, with the exception of the London Sun- 
day-school Union. It comprises 113 schools, with about 
27,000 scholars, and 2 600 teachers, 


—A charity hospital is proposed for Atlanta, Georgia. 
The ladies of the city, aided by a number of the physi- 
cians and citizens, have determined to institute a hos- 
pital to which the destitute will be admitt«d without re- 

pspect to color or religious creed. As one of the means to 


secure the necessary funds, a fair will be held, commen- 
cing this week. 


—According to the last report of the Japanese Min- 
ister of Education, there are now in Japan 25,459 elemen- 
tary schools, with 59 825 teachers, and 2 966,066 scholars, 
out of a school population of 5,251,807. The schools of 
a higher grade number 889, with 910 teachers, and 20 522 
scholars. There are ninety-six normal schools, with 766 
teachers, and 7,949 scholars, The total of the school 
expenditure amounted to 5,364,870 yen (a yen is of about 
the same value as a dollar), of which 2,640 629 yen were 
paid in salaries, the average of each salary being 44 72 
yen per year. Free libraries have taken root in Japan, 
one of them, at Tokio, having already 70,000 volumes. 


—One of the hopeful signs of the recent evangelical 
movements in France is the formation of Protestant 
schools for the children of the converts. A worker in 
Brittany gives the following particulars of the school 
organized not long ago at St. Servan, which has already 
reached a commendable dggree of success: “ Another 
cause for much thankfulness is the existence of the school 
for the children of the converts. Many friends were 
surprised and pleased, at the little Christmas /é/e pre- 
pared for the children, to hear the progress they had made 
in the short time they had been under instruction, It 





was delightful to know that these little ones were being 
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led to the feet of ip euibtieeh and, 
as one lady remarked, that they would never 
be taught to pray to the saints and the Vir- 
gin. The school is at present under the 
direction of a band of ladies, who take it 
by turn to teach. This can obviously be 
but a temporary arrangement, and urgent 
need is felt for such an increase of funds as 
would support a salaried teacher. The 
school-house is also utilized for night 
classes for young men two nights a week, 
and for girls two nights. A mothers’ meet- 
ing is also conducted once a week; and on 
Sunday, by the request of the peoplé them- 
selves, a meeting is held by one of the Jadies 
for reading and explaining the Scriptures, 
prayer, and singing the hymns in which 
they so greatly delight. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the ciroulationof The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
SY Oe Ge ten ee Creneren Shae) 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 


scription list at time, uniform rate 
for or edvertlennante to 90 conte yar eqeke 
line for and every ion, ‘or 
the of November and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line, Large extra editions, 
for sal gl atta these months 
in natty 


“Splendid Gospel Tr Tracts.” By sending 
a three-cent postagestamp toJ. A.Whtipple, 
publisher, 36 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
samples will be sent free. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 7 
Parents will find the A. 8. T. Co, Black Tip not 
objec.ionabie, as the metal was, while it will wen ob 


well. By asking fr it on their children’s shoes, they 
can reduce shoe bills one half. “ 


STAMMERS nuns ccna 
GREENWICH ACADEMY 


OUNDED 1802, 
With Musical inate and Commercial pat. 
enn ditully Seveted on NARRAGANSETT BAY. 
Board only “ath Instruction unsurpassed. Spring 
term Cone | h22. For catalogue (free) address, 
Rev. F -D. “BLAKESLE i, A. M., Principal, 
"KE. Greenwich, RIL 
Yauxe MEN AND WOMEN are pest fitted 
tfor life when TRAINED for business at CHAMBERS- 
BURG (Penna.) BUsSIN kSS COLLEG # — _sneiewe stamp. 














IN ACTUAL USE 
IN HUNDREDS OF SCHOOLS ! 


“SPIRITUAL SONGS 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL,” 


By Rev. CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D., 


“AN ERA IN SUNDAY- -SCHOOL MUSIC.” 


The latest addition to “The Spiritual Songs 
Series.” Issued in July, 1880, 


Ninety Music Composers represented, in- 
cluding MOZART, HANDEL, ROSSINI, 
MENDELSSOHN, SULLIVAN, OBER: 
THUR, CHOPIN, ‘and FLO row. 


192 Pages; 273 Hymns; 221 Tunes and Chants. 


“We date our life musically from the time 
this book was introduced.’’—Chorister 8. S., 
Warren, O. 


“Tt is the book for which our Sabbath- 
schools have been ae ”—<Pastor Plymouth 
Cong. Church, Prov., R. J. 


“We like it exceedingly. It is the best book 
published for oe purpose, ” — Pastor Pres, 
Church, Dover, N. J. 


“A successful, as well as praiseworthy effort 
to introduce a ‘high order of music into the 
Suadagy school,” 
Urbana, O. 
“It has been growing in favor with us since 


its introduction.”’— Supt. First Pres. Church 
S. &., Stamford, Conn, 


“ Teachers and scholars take greater interest in 
it than in any book we have ever used.”’— Choris- 
ter Potts Mem, S. S., Morrisania, N. Y. City. 


“The tunes it écittabnn are such as will last, 
‘and will not wear out on our hands.” — Pastor 
Pres. Church, Delphos, O, 


“We are oppmveding it to everybody, and 
hope it may be widely disseminated.”—Supt. 
Pres. 8. S., Fremont, W. ¥. 


Specimen copies sent for 25 cents, Elegantly 
bound in rich red cioth, with cover linings, and 
printed on tinted paper. Price to schools in 
quantities, 40 cents. Nosuch elegant book has 
ever been gotten up for Sunday-school use, 


_SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


wit ENTS TIE 
aD) TED MOST 
‘oR COMPLETE 
Ox entire Bible. in one volume, ever on Endoree- 
mente by 200 ablest scholars. Alap all; embodies latest 
research, Contains Life of St, John; tables vhowing tim 
each patriarch , prophet ant king; authorship and dates of 
books of Lible; how the earth was peopled from Noah; par- 
ables and miracles of Old and New Testaments; the twenty- 
four Sermons of Christ in thei orders the eighteen miracles 
ge ne Adesties. 1020 pages. dts lustrations, price ,@3.75. 
rater@s. Selling Sast, pene eo sz to ‘94 
gusnth. Bre dic; Garretson & C Conte N.4thSt., Phils 


— Pastor First M. EF. Church, 











BE SSON STUDY AT HOME. 


The new “ Question Leaf” is meeting a want long felt by su 


and teachers, who have desired to increase lesson study at home. 


are printed on writing paper (a separate leaf for each Sunday), and require 
th scholars. It does not take the place of other leeson 


written answers from the 


helps, but is a valuable supplement to them. The leaf has 
months by some of the best Sunday-schools of Brook! 


sure to come into general 


use as soon as teachers learn its value. 


a few superintendents say of it: . 


From George A. Bell, Superintendent of the Central Cong. S. 8. (Rev. Dr. Scudder’ s). 
“Some we -* ago there was a discussion in a meeting of Guetey achoed poperinten tenia, in this 
the or essons in t 


3, How can we increase the reading or study of the 
was .ne almost universal testimony thet the lessons were not studied 
rt ot the schoolcommenced. An idea thrown out at the meetin 

A ‘Question Leaf’ was arranged with some simple a. 8 
r each quepiien. bagl or two of the questions called 


ences bein: 
mired to 
with the 


Review 


in, thus 
written with ink, and this-the scholar would ha 





intendents 
€ questions 


m used for several 
yn and New York, and is 


Here is what 


olty, on 

homes of the scholars?’ It 

and not often even read before the ses- 

oe into this he wn! ge ees plan. 
w of an answer bein 


ecersitating the opening of the "Bib e Ly to get the answers. Tue 

vetodo at home. Each‘ Giseation Leal c.. 
* The tion: ‘Have you read this lesson at home?’ and each leaf was required to be 
someler. he 1e ‘experiment was tried by eight or nine o: our active gomoole. and the resu 


twas 99 satisactory 
that | has been resolved ty continue it for the remaining 


of the quarter, including the Quarterly 


rem D. W. Mc Williams, Superintendent of the Lafayette Avenue Presb. 8. 8. (Rev. Dr. Cuyler’s). 
The plan works well. I am rleased with what I see of is results in our school. 


of diet Sanday-schoo! scholars, 1 am gratified with what the Question Papers lead to ANE 


From the Rev. A. F. Schauffler. Pastor of Olivet Mission, New York. 


“In some of our classes results have been secured by this method which have been reached in no other way. 
. ®ch: lars who never looked at the lesson have peen allured to study. 2 Parents have been led to help the 
chtld with its lessons. On the whole I feel the plan Is good.” 


These leaves will be pub!'shed for 1881 by The Sunday School Times, and will be mailed, free of postage, at 
the rave of 80 cents per hundred a month. 


ADDRESS, 





SPEOIMEN OF THE QueEsTION LEAF. 


Copyright, 1880, by Tux Sunpay Scnoon Times, 


LESSON IX. 


QUESTION LEAF. 


Title: CHRIST HEALING THE SICK. Luke 5 : 12-26. 


a father,'too, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelohia, Pa. 


FEB. 27, 1881. 





* Write the answers with ink, Return the Leaf next Sunday. 





What did the leprous man do when he saw Jesus ? 


to 


How did he sho 


3. What did Jesus 


w his faith ? 


do, and say ? 


4. What was the effect of this miracle ? 


5. What did Jesus 


do after this, and why ? 


6. Who was carried to him on a bed ? 


Describe how th 


NI 


e man was brought before Jesus. 


8. What did Jesus say to him ? 


gy. What was the effect of this miracle upon the people ? 


ro. Have you vead this lesson at home ? 


Signed . 


+ Chass 2 


Mgmorize the Golden Text, Luke 5: 17. 


——< 


weecene 





Teachers are requested to take or send a Leaf to every absent scholar of their class. 








Price, by mail, postage 
Published at the * Mice of 
Entered at 


WANTED! 


TO AOT AS AGENTS for 
the HOME COMPANION at 
every postoffice in the United States, 


Liberal Premiums 





sion n given. This is the best Youth’s 








eid: 100 copies, one month, § .80; 100 copies, one year, 


HE SUNDAY ScHooL Timus, 725 Chestnut Street, Phidfciphia, 


the Post-office at Philadelpbia as second-class mail matter. 
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The Attention of Physicians, and the 
Readers of this Paper is Called to THE 


PILLOW- 
eee INHALER, 


A most rational appliance for the treatment of Ca- 
tarrh, Bronchitis, Consumption, or any dis- 
ease of the respiratory organs. 





WHAT CAN BE SAID OF IT. 


1, Less than four months in existence, it is affording 
relief and satisfaction wherever it is used. 


2. By its use, a patient, while sleeping et night, can 
inhale conticuously the air from volatile medicines, 
contained in ingenious reservoirs {h a porous mechani- 
cal pillow, which lies on the patient’s own pillow. 

8. Inhalation has been found, of late years, by physi- 
cla: 8, to be more and more successful as a treatment 
tor Catarrh, Bronchitis, and Consumption. The Pil- 
low-Inhaler only intensifies and perfects the old- 
method by prolonging the inhalation from a few 
minutes a day to all night—say eight hours! 

4. 1f breathing sewer gas or foul air all night gradu- 
ally destroys health—an undisputed tact—is it not 
reasonabie logic that breathing air impregnated with 
powerful healing and disinfecting medicines all night 
should gradually cure? 


5. The Pillow Inhaler has not an atom of quackery 
about it, It is simply a device for feeding healing air 
to sick lungs and inflamed air passages. It is as safe 


' as sunshine to the most delicate, 


6. We do not seek to undermine your family physi- 
cian, and, where practicable, we advise that you get 
from him a prescription for the medicine to be used in 
the Inhaler. What weaim to do is to furnish a method 
of administering medicine, which commends itself to 
the moat intelligent physicilanseverywhere, We have, 
however, for the convenience of many, had prepared, 
by one ot our leading druggists, a medicine formulated 
by a regular physician of high standing in thiscity. It 
is composed of such Ingredients as Camphor, Tar, Car- 
bolic Acid, Iodine, Hoffman’s Anodyne, etc ,—reme- 
dies well known to the medical faculty as most effi- 
cacious in the treatment of the diseases named. The 
Inhaler will be sold either with or without the medi- 
cine. 





* RIcHARD 8, Hepes, of Kossuth, Iowa. ured “a 
host of remedies” for a dreadful catarrh. He says: 
“I have used the Pillow-Inhaier one week, and have 
derived more benefit from the health exhalations ot 
the medicine than any other remedy I ever used ” 


AMES LYON, Pohater alt Maine, says: “ We re- 
ceived the Pillow- alerallright. It is all you have 
represented it to be, wile has been suffering from 
catarrh for a 1, of years. She has tried almost 
every kind of medicine she could hear of. She says 
she has never had anything like the Pillow Tohalec. 
She has been suffering from a distressing ony h and 
difficulty of breathing for some time past. e Pil- 
low-Inhaler bas taken away her cough. and ene 
her to breathe easy. and sleep qaenty all night. She 
has used the Inhaler twelve nights 

Lewis L. Forsss, Esq., with the house of John 
Wanamaker & Co., Philadelphia. says: * Having beep 
snbfected to a great deai of suffering from a catarrhal 
affection of over fifteen years’ standing, after a 
months’ trial of the Pillow-Inhale- I deem it one ot 
the = and most effectual remedies that has ap- 


w. ai BuCHANAN, 1617 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 
8a It is with pleasure I testify to the beneticial 
etivcts a of the Pillow- Pinhaler upon myself and family.” 
Mrs. Joun P. FeeyeER, 1313 Tasker Street, Phila- 
delphia, testifies to the efficacy of the Pillow- Inhaler, 
having used it efficaciously in a severe case of asthma 
seven years’ standing, also in the case of a son who 
had bronchitis of over three years’ standing. 





There are three styles of the Pillow-Inhaler—$5 $3, 
@2, according to finish, etc. Each Pillow-Inhaler is 
sent complete with its medicine ready for instant use. 





Send money by Registered Letter, Draft, or Post- 
office Order only. Address 
THE PILLOW-INHALER COMPANY, 
1620 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A BOON 1p Secretaries 


Eilers’ International 


‘saz RECORD 


For recording upon a new, simple, complete and ac- 
swage plan; ev | ything pertaining to the business of 

*Correepoud s to the Inter’1 8. S. Lesson systein 
phe new features not in any other record. Its 
use stimulates attendance and collections. Can be 
easily kept, saves time and labor. The attendance 
and collections are shown without turninga leaf and 
the condition of the School is seen at a glance, wheth- 
er for one Sunday or the entire quarter, makes acom- 
plete history of the School. Handsomely bound, sent 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


Ne. 1, for a school of 20 classes......... $1.00 
THE A. H. EILERS’ PUBLISHING CO., 
West St. Louis P. O. Station, St. Lanis, Mo. 


THE BRIGHTEST & FUNNIEST STORY, 
For Winter Evening Reading. 


Five Little Southerners, 


ELEGANT CLOTH BINDING, 320 Pages. 
By MARY W. PORTER, 


Author of POOR PAPA. Illustrated, Price, $1.0 
Is Creating a Sensation North and South. 


BOSTON: D. LOEBROF ¢ & CO., _PUBLISHERS. 


Our large Timatra e ob 
Catalogvueot everything 
for Farm and Garden 
mailed free to all, 
C2?" Send tor it at once 
= costs nothing ; may 


save you a great deal 


BENSON, MAULE & CO. *rsecnpacts* 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. ; 














A Book for Every Superintendent. 


A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. *****™ 





The Sunday School Times. 


life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
Price, bound in cloth, with fine steel portra 





H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of 
t, $1.00, 


A Superintendent can hardly get for himself, at the beginning of the new year, a more helpful book than “A Model 


Superintendent.” 


are given below : 


From The New York Heraid, 


“A book that should be read PY all Sunday-gchool 
managers, without regard to sec’ 


From The New York Tribune, 


“ His methods of working. which were and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. mobail, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare sense and or energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction 


From The Bvening Transcript, Boston. 


The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toller in an excelient and worthy cause.” 

From The New York Times. 


“ Hundreds of superintendents and Sunday-school 
officers and teachers who are laboring in the same 
cause to-day, have perhaps the same zeal and earnest- 
ness, but are without the talent and sagacity to make 
their work equally prosperous @ successful. kM 
them Mr. ‘frambull’s volume will be of use in 
the way of plan and paqpestons whereby they make 
their labors more effective, while all who have an 
interest in the Sunday: school cause will find it inter- 
esting and profitable.’ 

From The, Boston Evening Traveller. 

“A book which should be placed in the hands of 

every Sunday-school worker.” 


From The Philadeiphia Daily Times 

“Mr. Haven was a model superintenden ort, becguee 
he possessed. = addition to the strong religious 
ing nec the prosecution of effective Sunday- 
school work, the strength of character and the power 
ot organizing which will carry a man to the front in 
p~ A py IE py = actually did carry him 

ng position in all relations of life. 

bull’ : pes description of the model su 
dent’s earnest and successful effort shows t 
human qualities in — WF and the result is a 
biography that to anybody who — a life of 
manly endeavor toward a noble end must possess a 
singular charm.” 


From The New York Graphic. 


“Mr. Trambull has not given a one-sided view of Mr. 
Haven’s character, but has delineated him ro that the 
reader is able to gain acilear idea of the man as 
was, not only in the superintendency of a Sunday- 
— but as he was in his daily walks and avoca- 

ions.” 


From The Springfeld Republican. 

“ While interesting in iis faithtul delineation of Mr. 
Haven’s beautiful life and character as a whole, it is 
| sly a valuable as an [illustrative pattern of Sun- 

y-school work as shown in Mr. Haven’s long. expert- 

nee, zealous activities, and practical methods.” 
From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
—— as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
practica), and abounds in good good common sense— 

a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


Sent by mail, on receipt of its price, $1.00. 


It shows just 


what a wise Superintendent did, and just how he did it. 


From The Hartford ee 
“The volume is coeemall ritten in excellent, for- 
cible English, and with ess that engeges = 
holds the attention to the narrative trom beginni 
end. . The story is one that wiil be of great serv 
and it is likely from ite manner and substance to se- 
cure the wide perusal it deserves.” 


“A model called special biographies, 
reserving. as it does, a just portion between th 
lit of the man and hin wor! With intelligent and 

explapato which to any one 


ry comments useful 
interested in the welfare and progress of the wor 
gun by Robert Raikes just one hundred years ago.” 
From The Providence Journal, 

“The little book tells just how Mr. Haven became 
@ model ae |} ony in <7 and country Sun- 
day-schools. It in real a history of this 
method of doing — , * dying not ly Mr. 
Haven's experience, but on Mr, Trumbull’s, the 
editor of The Sunday School Tim 
From The Olica Morning Heraid, 


Mr. Trumbull 
well 


Sun su) tenden 

tendent.’ It shows what a man has 

—_—* of giving directions to show what oug 
ne,” 


From The New York Observer. 
itendent and this 


eo was ind & model su 
tells Loertistahemte nn such ; It exhibits his methods, 


the precise fo forms and exercises 
ited so ably and intelligently, and 
ng in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
will be be widely useful.” 


t to be 


volume 
From The Religious Herald, Richmond, Va. 

“*The Model Moe wtypen goed has never been de 
scribed in so att ive and apearve away as in a 
little volume with teat site 3 published by the 
, and wolttente b So A Trombull, the editor 

Bohoot Pines n 


ot a the life of 
rdi 


uu) ng and delightful ee a BS 
ot teachers and pastors, wil find the book singular 

a ers an nd the 
Pleasant and wholesome.” ad 
From The Christian Advocate, New York. 

“The ik should go among all the young, and the 
teachers of the young evexyerhere. ’ 
From The Congregationalist, Boston. 
The book ought to be In every Sabbath-school 
puey, while. ¥s Smemensecoulé be devised by which 
deaco to. nent laymen in general could 
inwardl digest it, the effect could not fall of being 
especially happy and Tavera to all good.” 
From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasan 

troduces a ood by Te, the meth 


—- 80 x that hae boos Fe | 
of work that apt omenee. by 
common-sense which Mr. Se A liberaily 


endowed. 
schools. 
From The Christian Union, New York. 

“ Every superintendent will be profited by perusing 
this volume.” 
From the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., of the Interna 


P Li & 00) 
be put in ¥ yo 


im our best regulated modern Sunday- 


om, admirable little book on 
every superintenden 


; teacher in the country.” 


re Randoiph, D,D., & the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee. 

“Your book must render essential service to the 
cause which Mr. Haven so truly loved.” 

From the Rev James A. Worden, Sunday school Secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of "Publication, 

“ Your portraiture of an active business man Solas 
&@ superintendent’s work truly and thoroughly, wi 
show many a man how, though immersed in cares, he 
can do the same.” 

From John E. Searles, Jr., 


late chairman of the execw 
tive committee of the y-schoot 
vention. 


val Sunday OQon- 


“This book should be in the library of every Sun. 
day-school, and in the hands of every Sunday-school 
worker = the land. The single chapter on ‘ A Coun- 





ge pe is worth many times the price 
oO the  Dook to every supe! and 
who is labo: in such a field, ITY er worker 
in ‘A — nday-soheol" will also racti- 
cally hel by the chapter on that to ‘oO ad- 
vanced workers and all desiri to the 
efficiency of their mend’ 7 - conect, the chapter on 
* Meth: and Helps’ will be the centre of stares, 
The book is worthy alike of its subject and author 
know of no better manual on e Sun eR 


work.” 


From The Sunday School Journal ( Methodist Episcopal). 
“This is, perhaps, the book among *1l the issues of 
the pres pertain ng to aay school work for the 
ve years. ... a ng OUR ton to make better 
mows and more a 1 Christians. 

From The Westmanster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
“We know ag where there is a volume better 
worth readi the superintendents of our Sabbath 
ools. . . ng Blanotic statement of what a superin- 
eieet ought to be is well, but the — of the 
true superintendent in his life is thers 
than superintendents will be helped by Mhisbook. We 
commend it to all of our readers as one worth owning 

and studying.” 


From The National Sunday School Teacher. 

“Mr. Trumbull bas chosen a title for his book that 
is Mr. Haven’s best epitaph. He was a ‘mode! super- 
intendent.’ Genial, wise, active, Dengveless. his Mife 
story is one which many will read, with absorbing in- 
terest. and be the betier for it. 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
“Mr. Haven waf a man of activity and power in 
many Agne - but he is especially presented in his 


post as ———- tenn makes his pies. 
o ue ng junday-schoo workers, 
and indeed to all Christian men. 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, 


A few commendations of the book 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. (United Brethren). 


“Tt is not a speculative disquisition on what 
a Sunday-school superintendent ought to be, but 
the story of what an earnest, devoted su 
tendent ——— hae It is written In a ore but 
warm style, and is rich in gress, page w ith valuable 
suggestion to ~---" 


From The Sunday School Magazine (Methodist Bpis- 
copal, South). 

“The sensible and simple methods em ‘ed by 
this wise and ¢ Man are used by the author to 
illustrate the principles and duties of the 's su 
tendent’s work. The narrative is interesting, ss the 
lessons drawn from it by the experienced and le 
pen of Mr. Trumbul. are exceedingly instructive.” 
From The Sunday School Helper arenes 
wk. 2 work \s one which it would do sped to every 
su and t to read and digest, and 
peeseats a character for all to emulate.” 

From The Augsburg Teacher (istheran). 

“We cannot but wish it In the hands of every Sun- 
day-school worker.” 

From The Bx 
gelical Association). 

“We have read the book with intense interest, and 
would advise all who wish to become ‘ mode! superin- 
tendents,’ and all who wish to know what such a 
superintendent is like, to get this book and read it 
From The Watchman, Boston. 

“ He originated his own plans and methods, which 
by his y= =e rd seal, perseverance avd wisdom, he 








Meant Sine, 


School Teacner (Bvan’ 





carried out to success in the face of difficuities and 
oppention which would have disheartened many 
wor 


From The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“We hope the book will have a wide circulation 
among those who are seeking the best methods by 
which to discharge this important office. 
rem The Independent, New York. 

“The Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull,a most enthu 
silastic and — ent pom ,oter of Sunday-school 
has put into * odel Superintendent’ a mass o 
suggestions and bp tivastionn of use to superintendents 
such as it would be very difficult to find elsewhere. 
And ths bas been done with great skill.—pnot in a 
didactic way, but by making everyt ye we | 
abouta biography of the Hon. Henry P. Haven, one 
of the most enterprising and noble business men that 
Connecticut ever producéd. 


From The Christian Intelligencer, New York. 

“A living picture of the study, the versatility. the 
earnestness. th be prayerful and persevering toll, which 
are essential to a proper dia harge of, the high ministry 
of a Sabbath-school suprrintendent.’ 

From The Advance, Chicago. 

“ We heartily recommend the book to Sunday-school 
superintendents. A capita! portrait adorns the volume 
and tells its story almost in advance.” 

From the Christian Standard, Cincinnati, 

“ We recommend Sunday-school workers to get this 

delightful biographical sketch.” 


eee Pa. 








“TEMPERANCE 
LESSON LEAVES. 


The National Temperance Society has just issued a 
new Temperance Lesson Leaf for the use of Sunday- 


schools the 1 last ponte in 3 orm on onsmied, “ Bond ont j 


Free” By the Rev 

contains Texts, Seuationn itiustrations Notes, Re 

= sive Readings, Primary Hymns, ete, 

‘our pages. Price, 5 c’ nts per hundred. Address 

STEARNS. Publishing Agent, 
58 e Street, New York City. 


Send whinursh for Sample Copy. 


(Otegeciesssesreeed 


} Bear the ring-ing bells of glad-ness, Clear up - me the Sab-bath sir, 
Welcome, welcome, Sabbath greeting, Sweetly sounding far and omg 

-$ Je - sus here un-furls His ban-ner, Sounds the goe-pel trum-pet-call 

4, Bells of gladness! swhet their ringing, Clear up - on the Sab-bath nod 


BELLS OF CLADNESS. 
NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK. 

Just published. Only $5 per hundred, 75 cts. per di 

10 cents single. By PRESBREY, BISUHOFF, sand 

RANKIN. Tobe followed by others. Just che boo 

Sunday-schools and ree meetin 





: oc tecla ao fans 
—F Ermine ~~ tag tees 
Call-ing us from care and sad-ness, Call- lag. we te oy en wood mae 
From our worldly cares re - treat-ing, Seek we God, the 
Here he%breaks the hear’ nly man-pa, Gives the word of he 4 7 
Troubled souls for comfort wine-ime To pete place of praise and prayer, 
Address JOHN ZATeDAUES, Man 


Madison street, “Chteag 
of THE hae 

“The Garden Spot Tit a. heen: 

Sec’y, etc., St. Joseph, Mo., tor Illustrated Pam ae 

describing the celebrated “Platte Purchase” of 

west Missouri and the city of of St. . Joseph. ‘Mailed J | Sree. 












ay in the U. 8. 
Dealer should be without 
2 Mailed by HAUSSER & CO., 
‘Goods sent c. O. L., privilege of returning ot revarning 


aes SCHOOL "SUPERINTENDEN | 


SENDING HIS ADORESS WITH THE “lg 
OF HIS SCHOOL WILL RECEIVE 


SAMPLE | copy pyr Aseve _PAPER FREE 


PROVIDENCE ‘LITHOG -APH CO. 


PROVIDENCE R,| 


DESIGNS FOR ART NEEDLEWORK | 5 


* A list of over 200 Hand Colored Designs for the South 
Kensington Stitch, sent to any address on application 


to 8. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. Mass, 





ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TES, 


3}¢ LBS. of our celebrated 


Sun-Sun Chop Tea, 


the finest and MOST BENE- 


FICIAL Imperted, sent b 
mail on receipt of $2.50 

age paid. It ine BLACK 
with a GR Tea Ronny 


EE 
RECOMMENDED to suit ali 
tastes. Sample of any of our 
Teas by mail on receipt of 6 
cents, eenere. stamps taken, 
GOOD TEAS. 35c., and 40c. 
EXCRLLENT TRAS, soe and 
Bic. AILEX PRESS C HARGES 
PALD on $5.00 Tea orders. 

THE 


Great American Tea Co. 
IMPORTERS, 
31 & 83 Vesey St., N. ¥. 
P. O Box 4235. 


~ BECKER'S (IMPROVED) PATENT 


‘Washing Machine, 


er $60,000 worth 
Sota in 15 months, 
00 will be + aid 
any one who will 
wash one shirt 









LEANDER BECKER, 
a ae. ae wom Manufacturer, York, Pa 








ONE WORTH HALF A DOZEN 
OF ANY OTHER KIND. 


ier. ag ye ye stubborn Coughs, Lame 

aches and pains generally, ordinary 

aoe +s Piasters and imitations are not to be 

compared with this article. It costs a few pennies 
more than ep was t is worth ‘Many times as much. 


t R ded by Treas. 
BASE TE xdariee Saeeterts 











“Send for a sample ef The Weekly Lesson Leat 


92.624 CATALOGUE’ 

wo FREE SY 

OY F.E.FASSETT & BROW? 
——- ASHTABULA.OHIO. ~~. 


















Mar 











HENDERSON’S 


COMBINED CATALOGUE OF ‘ 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Will be Mailed Tyee te all who apply by 












Our RO 20.08 Grounds in 
which we test wur Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds are most complete; 
and our gy for Plants 
(co vering 3 acres in glass), are 

© largest in America, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


“35 Cortlandt Street, New York. « 





ae eiree o oP 
ae Rated “< 3MALL FRUITS 


eee 25 5 Raspberries & Si; 7 Se ‘s 
peels 7 Anions s h, 
weet Chestnu oh, Py 100} Os, Lacalvel 
13 40 Catalogue (with 11 col’d strawberries) free. 
27th Year. eenhouses, 400 Acres, 
RR: 4 


& CO., Painesville, 0. 
— luve Rare rie were wee € Aotceat 


address, KLLIS 
Keene, N. H. It only aston'sh and please. on 


SMALL FRUITS!! 


LANTS for the million, 3 wv] 7 st spin 3 


peri illustrated book, “ 












READEH| 





Cormwalt=on=Hudeon, 





UIT Pout. avery mUOO 
best INV. a0 3 CHAIRS » Te 


pt my alogue sent free, 
Fos zrice te Price list of b of | 
samp, VT. N, W, Co. 







$45, $55,$65,$75,$100,$125 


And Uprerds, As Agents Wanted. 
fe ert. canes ORGAN 











GREAT OFFER ERI! av. — 
pe 'S at 
a = re 


Pway, N. 








ORGANSH ies one 
i 


P pi ANOS . Orhan ORc, 


= sets of reeds, 9 stops, with book 
and stecl, only $63 50. A new7 oct. Piano with SS and 
book, only gsr Instruments al! warranted for 6 years, 
and sent on 10 days’ trial. Money xeTuRNeD if not as 
represented. New sie ues now ready. Send for one 
and save money. avers, 14 E. 14th St., New York. 





A Thompson Sts. 


A eroant eaten 


HWJOHNS 


‘ASBESTOS 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, 
Steam Pipe & Boiler Coveri Fis Steam Packing, 
Mill Board, St Sheath n q fire root { Coatings, &c. 
H.W. JOHNS M'F'G CO. "87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y 
1 Niles Concord Grape V' {nes, by mail, prepaid, 

O for Bh. File order ear arly Ford Spring shipments, 


Cireuw lars free Wn. . ExD,Chambersburg 
Nnre eries, Chambersbury, Pa Mention this paver 














Get a binder for } your paper, 





ey 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 











_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


“TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL L TIMES, 2 Published weekly 
ny following rates, which ude postage. 


Prom } to 
“ Ar dy 


Do 
"Thayne ta 
@ subscriber has Prat. tr the 
fate recetve ar at 
| ah ardaee & Oke The 





copies 
copies to one address 
to 19 copies to one address. 
or more to one address... 


be Macontinued 

will, however, be siopped al any time thereafter, 

gubseriber 10 desires, and remits the 

time that he has recewvedil. 7 

ow Se once on the 

ton, unless a renewal for t received, 
Subscriptions will will be received for any portion of a 


year at year’ 

While the pers Sore tor & club, at above rates must be 
sent In a package to one address, the ablisher 4 desires 
to have eS the eae ‘of all the subscribers. 
jad. a t each club subscription be 

panied wi wih. * iste of the names and addresses 
who are to use the pa 
Le aa five cents 4a wart. addition to the 
ub rates, the pa matied directly to 
the Yedividual oddreatesof ¢ of the members ofaclub. In 
this case, however, the papers for a club muat all go to 
one t-office, and the subscription must not be for 


leas than one year. 
Additions may be any time to a club, at the 
at formed, would be 


made 
same rate at which the cee. as 
authorized to subscribe an new. 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new ag to pay pro 
rata tor the time of their subscrip 
ean papers for a club, whether” going a package 
one address, or sent separate , ae @ members of 
the ~ ~Teng be discontinued at the A L-— of the 
on. 
on ng to have the direction of a pene 
chahged should be careful to name not any Ae 
office to which they yet i sent, but also the one he 10 
which it has ween 5 _. All addresses should include 
— county and sta 
Any person writing 1 to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with uti ® his name 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
sive me pame of of eo | +k ba whom the paper or 
ve heretofore 
Pelibac ribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
triends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any eddress. 


For 


In a 


THE MEERLY LESSON L LEAF, A separate lea: for 
every Sun 9.0 


4 a cog, one ay 
, one yea 7.20 

Tes than 100 copies. at same rate, Orders not taken 
r less than one month, 


THE 1E SCHOLARS’ abn tok 








Contains the Les- 
lored map, beautiful 


8) coeneeennoes $25.00 
quarters) .. 
100 copies, three months (one quarter). eee 
Under 10 copies, three months, each ..... 


THE QUESTION LE LEAF, A separate leaf for each 


Sunda writing paper, and requiring 
written answers to questions on the lesson. 


100 copies, one MONED....c00-ccceee 
100 year 


00 copies, one year (four q 
Bingle copy one year (four 


80c. 
99 60: 

Leas than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for leas than one month, 


GREAT BRITAIN, 

Messrs. Hodder and Stonghton, 27 Paternoster Row 
ok E. ©., will send The American Sunday School 
Tim i tree, for a year, to any 26 address In Great 
Britain. = ten shilli prepaid, wet per will be 
sold by all the princi newsdeaiers, price ce twopence, 
as SH also The Scholars’ Quarterly, price fourpence 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
one uniform rate for ordinary 
ta per agate line (14 lines to an inch 
fon, whether for one time 
months of November and 


men 
for each insertion, and for 
40 cents per line for each 
Letters concernin 
should be addr 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


or 





25 Imported useful Household 
ation for Samples and Agents cata- 
logue fora 8c stamp to pay postage and 
i king _to all tho8e Who mention this 

Bepek. Ayoydon Tmaperting C Cc a) 
Ae 


Avenue 


bel ‘Mrem from rageor heave 


ig Pa 
Poe 
‘HORSTMANN BROS. & C0, 


Fifth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sunday-school Banners. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


Any! 


Horstmann Bros. & Co. Phila, Pa, 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for C Rgrehee 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. ULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 
VANDUZEN & 1 & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


‘Clinton H. Menee y Bell Company, 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bell Founders 
Troy, N. Y.. manumerure 8 80 erior quality of Bells 
Sportal, ‘attention given to Church aw Cala 
logues sent free to parties needing bells. 
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HOW TO INTRODUCE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES TO FRIENDS 


FLLL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 


Joun D, WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 


the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 
to your offer to new subscribers. 


Name-ss++- 


eee ISIS IT eee eee eer ee reer rer Creer ier ree eee rise Oeeeeeeeeres Peer eeeeereners . 


Post Officte..cssessorreccsocccscvccsecseccscscccsscevscessesssecesscceesssece cecceeesecssces cecescescenscssosece cess pene 


(This blank for use only by American subscribers.) : 


VUNDAY SCHOOL SONG (7}.S.BLACKBOARD 


We have no hesitation in placing this new 
book beside anything in the market. Its Hymns _ Weekly Paper Blackboard, 32x48 


are “the finest of the wuent.’ Its Tunes are ra g petted es Aaa! ures illustrating 
sweet and tender. ‘ The hymns are far above ©2309 Se ssons, 
the average.’’—Methodist. “/t has fewer pieces 
of little or no merit thanany other ! S.S. Book with 
which we are acquainted.’ —Pac itic Chr. Advo- 
cate “It erceeds tn merit what its publishers 
Claim for it.’’—National 8. 8. Teacher. Rs 60 
yer dozen; Ne. »per hundred. Sample copy 25cts. 


AUER & YOST, Cleveland, O. 





Ac 
companied by a Key. The best and 
cheapest Blackboard in the market 
Postpaid, $3.00 a year ; $1.75 for 6 months; 
$1.00 for 3 months; sample copy, 10 cts 
Try itfor ee ‘and see _ well vou 
will lke it, AUER & YOST, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


| PERFORATED 


: _ Numbers, 


Printed consecutively on 
gummed paper, and sold in even 
hundreds, namely, Size “121” per 
100, 300. 3’ size “‘ 285” per 100, 20c. ; 
size *‘ 252” per 100, 10e. ; “ 6245 ” 
per 100, 8c. Sizes “121” and 

285 ” also on white cardboard, at 

| same price. Letters size “g 1 
Paper i 5o,:.* 5B.” 2 alphabets, 
; “H”? 4 alphabets, 5c. 

rag style to order. Send for 
full list and free samples. Ad- 
dress, ° 


P. F. VAN EVEREN, 


116 Nassan Street. New York. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Mo. 22, 1865. 
Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible. untechnical form of policy. Liberality . nd 
accommodation to policy-holders. Conservative management. Strict business meth 


GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACTASAGENTS. Apply to the Company. 


90.000 4EW CARPETS. 


cents, 85 cents. 75 cents, $1 00 
TAPESTRY BODY 
inararws. {t cents, 9) cents, : {s cents, 1.'0. { .35 to $1.75. 
Pak BRUSSELS. 1 $5 Con's. 1-00 | BRUSSELS.) *# #1 
WILTON and MOQUETTES, OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUM LIGNU MM. Good Value, at all, prices, 
All prices. RUGS and MATS, from 75 cents to $250.00. 


MATT INGS In great variety. 
_REEVE L KNIGHT, 1222 Chestout Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLUMBIA. 
fh SS UMBRELLAS. 


ee 
FABT COLOR 
MRS. POTTS" 
ULD HANOLE i aan] 











LIBERAL 





Are made of fine, soft 
Gingham, will not turn 
brown or gray, or soil the 


most delicate garment in 
DROWN aG0.. + Makers. 


E.3. MARCY, 1340 Chestnu 
‘or convenience and 


oa UiiRIVALLED 
aS a 


~ AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf and Utenail Stand, the 

most convenient article ever offered to house- 

keepers. _— meet with greater success 

thanever. One agent made $192 in 15 days, 

another $38 in days, another $27 in I day. 

frei ehe ue rn Agents. Send for cirouiars to ruegeel 
ddress. aot Ee tee Le co. 

“Philadelphia, P Paid th, Phio ; ‘Bt Louls, Mo. 


‘Lowest + ever knowy, 
on Breech - Loaders, 
Rifies, and ‘OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 
‘at OUR $15 SHOT-GUN reduced aus 
. a ‘ Send stamp for our New 


Tilustrated Catalogue ( D) 
HAR . WIN=13 < RADE. 
, Tie Famicy Wasu Brom. 


1. POWELL & SON, 288 Main Street, OLNCINNATT.O. _ 
BARLOW’S { For Sale by Grocers. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
| | cerning anything advertised im this paper, you 
D. & WILTBERGER, Prop., 
INDIGO BLUE lass wv. second street Phila, Pa 


ADVANTAGES, 


COLD DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 





will oblige the publisher as well as the advertiser, 








ROSES ! 2.00400, Bzal great 
Cireviars free, wu B. Seep Chambersburg 
Nurseries. Chambersburg, Pa. paper, 








by eating that you nie‘ tie edeertiacmest ta’ See 





GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 





WORTH REPEATING. 


a 


MARCHING-MUSIC. 
[From the German of Goethe, by Thomas Carlyle.) 
. The future hides.in it 
Gladness and sorrow ; 
We press still thorow,— 
Nought that abides in it 
Daunting us,—onward 


And solemn before us, 
Veiled, the dark portal ; 
Goal of all mortal :— 

Stars silent rest o’er us, 
Graves under us silent! 


While earnest thou gazest. 
Comes boding and terror, 
Comes phantasm and error; 

Perplexes the bravest 
With doubt and misgiving. 


But heard are the voices, 
Heard are the sages, 
The worlds, and the ages: 
‘Choose weil; your choice is 
Brief, and yet endless. 


“ Here eyes do regard you 
In eternity’s stiliness; 
Here is all fulness, 

Ye brave, o reward you; 
Work and despair not,”’ 


MORALITY AND RELIGION. 


{T. M. Home,in T e Expositor.] 


Morality is actual conformity to some hu- 
man standard of geodness; religion, at least 
in the Christian meaning of the word, is an 
unceasing effort after conformity to a divine 
ideal. If this distinction be borne in mind, 
it will meet many objections and remove 
many difficulties, to a tew of which I wish 
briefly to apply it. 

The first is one which has frequently proved 
a stone of stumbling and a rock of offense. It 
is a fact which experience forces upon us, and 
which it is impossible, were it desirable, to 
disguise,\that many men who profess to be 
Christians, and of whom there is good reason 
to believe that they are what they profess to 
be, are by no means distinguished by a very 
high degree of moral excellence; while 
others, who make no such profession, display 
qualities and perform acts of a far more ad- 
mirable character. And ‘yet the former, in 
spite of their manifold defects, are described 
as being acceptable in the sight ‘of God ; while 
the latter, with all their excellencies, are 
represented as being rejected by him. Hence, 
it comes to pass that the Christian docirine of 
righteousness bas seemed to some unreason- 
able and unintelligible, teaching the paradox 
that “goodness is not good except it have 
added to it some incomprehensible element 
which does not make those who boast of its 
possession visibly more noble and heavenly 
than others,” 

Paradoxical as it may at first sight seem, 
it is yet true that, in a most important sense, 
goodness—real goodness—is not good in the 
Christian meaning of the word, and does not 
render its possessor acceptable in the sight of 
God, except it have added to it another ele- 
ment, which to some may well seem incom- 
prehensible—the element of dissatisfaction— 
the sense of sin. 

The reasonableness of the’ Christian doc- 
trine of righteousness can, perhaps, be best 
illustrated by an example. It is sufficiently 
established as a matter o! scientific fact that 
moral dispositions and temperaments, no less 
than mental, tend to descend from parent to 
offspring. If we take a man born of a long 
line of virtuous ancestors, we shall probably 
find him ‘the possessor of a moral constitu- 
tion of superior quality, exceptionally strong 
to resist temptation td evil, and predisposed 
to much thatis good. But it is clear that, in 
so far as this constitution was inherited, it 
cannot be called “ moral” in the sence of im- 
plying merit in its possessor; it, is a merely 
natural endowment; a man has no more 
praise for receiving it at his birth than he 
would have for bcing born with a healthy 
body ora ponderous brain. So, again, on the 
other hand, we may suppose an Opposite case 
—that of aman descerded from an inferior 
moral stock, the son of parents who /or gen- 
erations have been vicious and degraded. 
Such an one would, in all probability, inherit 
a deteriorated, and, in this sense, a depraved, 
moral nature ; one in which the impulses of 
sense were disproportionately strong, and the 
spiritual forces weak and undeveloped. Yet, 
in so far as this nature was inherited, it can- 
not be called immoral in the sense of imply- 
ing sin in its possessor ; a man could no more 
he blamed for it than he ceuld be blamed for 
- diminutive stature, or for the color of his 
skin. 

Let us suppose two men, so differently en- 
dowed by nature, passing through life and 
playing their respective parts on the stage of 
temporal circumstance. The former dispiays 
many admirable qualities, performs many 
generous and gracious actions, and is neces- 
sarily and rightly approved and honored by 
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all with whom he has to do. But, though | 
moral, he is not religious; he remains satis- 
fied with the goodness which is his by natural 
gift, and does not aspire after and struggle 
towards a higher perfection. He does not 
win his way upward; but rather, since in such 
a matter not to strive to rise is to fall, sinks 
slowly to a lower level, and leaves ‘to his 
children a smaller portion of moral power 
than that into the possession of which he 
himself was born. The latter labors under 
natural disadvantages, .which embarrass him 
at every step; it costs him much effort to be 
even a little good ; the flesh wars against the 
spirit with violent and incessant, and: some- 
times overmastering, power. He is, emphati- 
cally, a sinner; and is necessarily regarded 
with little admiration, and often justly: con- 
demned, by those around him. ‘But he is 
conscious of and dissatisfied with his sinful- 
ness. He has seen something of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ; and, in a 
certain me*sure, however small, grows into 
likeness to it. And he leaves.to his children 
a nobler nature than his own, a greater sensi- 
bility to spiritual influences, a faculty for 
more sustained virtuous effort, increased 
power (if the will be not wanting) to become 
the sons of God. 

Now, according to the Christian doctrine, 
it is the latter who is justified in the sight of 
God rather than the other. The latter is a 
Christian, exceedingly imperfect, but. still sin- 
cere; the former is irreligiour, unconverted ; 
highly gifted by the great Master, but not 
rendering to him the usury which he requires 
in return for his gifts. And, so understood, 
the principle is no paradox; it is perfectly 
intelligible and profoundly equitable. It is 
not the point from which men start, nor the 
position in which at any particular time they 
stand, by which they will be judged; but the 
point at which they aim and the progress 
which they have made. It is not the ten tal- 
ents, or the five, or the two which they re- 
ceived at the beginning which is the measure 
of their fidelity, but the amount which has 
been gained by their use. The Judge of all 
the earth will do right; he will decide our 
destiny by no arbitrary and unreasonable 
rule, but by a rule which will commend itself 
to every man’s conscience : to whom little has 
been given, of him will the less be required ; 
and to whom he has committed much, of him 
he will ask the more. But in all cases he 
will expect and demand “usury.” In this 
respect he is a “hard” master; and, though 
he will liberally reward those who have been 
faithful but in a little, he will cast every un- 
profitable servant into the outer darkness. 

This principle should always be borne in 
mind when we attempt to appraise the char- 
acters of men. We can only judge them by 
their works; we are bound to judge them by 
these. But the true moral worth of an agent 
depends, after all, not upon the utility or any 
other quality of the act considered in itself, 
but on the degree of moral effort which its 
performance involves; and this differs im- 
mensely in different individuals, and can at 
best be but very inadequately estimated by 
men. ‘ Whai’s done we partly may compute, 
but know not what’s resist God only 
holds the balance in which natural power, 
and circymstance, and motive, and tempta- 
tion can be weighed, and he alone can pass a 
sure judgment. 

And the principle applies to the case of 
Christians as to all others. Their imperfec- 
tions prove nothing against the divine efficacy 
of their religion; for they are justified by 
faith, and not by works—by the inward mo- 
tive, by the moral effort, and not by the out- 
ward act. If, indeed, religion professed to 
be, as some seem to suppose, a sort of magical 
charm, acting suddenly and once for all upon 
those who receive it, raising them sometimes 
from the depths of "degradation, and placing 
them always upon an assured height of ex- 
cellence, it would be a fair objection to its 
claims that many who have embraced it, ap- 
parently in full sincerity, remain men of very 
defective virtue, no better—perhaps, when 
tried by external standards, even worse—than 
many of their non-Christian neighbors. The 
objection would be fair, and it would be fatal. 
But Christianity makes no such pretensions. 
The faith which it imparts justifies its pos- 
sessors, not by raising them to any particular 
state of righteousness, but by placing them 
upon the true line of righteousness, determin- 
ing their progress along a path which in time 
or in eternity will make all who walk therein 
perfect. It does, indeed, claim to effect at 
once a radical change in every one who re- 
ceives it. But then the change is radical, be- 
ginning with the root, and only by degrees 
improving the visible appearance of the foli- 
age and the fruit. It does this, also, surely, 
but it does so by the operation of an influence 
which, like all divine influences, works gradu- 
ally, and, for the most part, without observa- 
tion. Sometimes, it is true, the change seems 
startlingly sudden and complete; the whole 
nature of the man appears to be transformed 
as in a moment; the work of sanctification 
seems to be accomplished at once, But pee 
are exceptions, and not the rule; and, 
carefully examined, would probably be «Te 
found to be no real exceptions at all, 


BIGLOW & & MAIN’S NEWEST SONG BOOKS 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS INCLUDE 
Hymn Service No 2.” ssavincen. 


and Vincent. 
$10 per 100 copies; 15 cents each by mail, 


Good as Gold. By Lowiy and Doane. 


239 Songs ; Price, $30 per 100 copies. 
A copy, in paper covers, sent on receipt of 25 cta. 
BIGLOW AND MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninwn Street, 
___— CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 





FOR mc hy 
fr, Primary & Intermediate 


Departments of 


. 
“ SUH seine 


Single Copy, 25 Cents. 
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a2 40 per dozen, 








BY THE AUTHORS OF THE POPULAR 


OLDEN ..4 “HEAVENLY)) 
SONGS” @ CAROLS. 


This book 1s considered superior to any of their 
other books in adaptation to all the wants of the 
Sabbath-school, ‘ Never before were the authors 
so successful and happy in their music.” 

192 pages, board cover. Single copy, 35 cones 
er doz. a $3. 60 by express, not prepaid ; $4.0 
>y mail, post-paid. Sample copy, paper Acer, 
25 cents. Send for it. Specimen pages free. 

w.J. SHUE EY. Dewvter, Obtoa, 


Address, 


“ALL HAIL” 


A NO.1 SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SINGI )OK 


1m 
UTING 


B) 
FOR FIVE GENTS 





Good Music! 
Price, $5.00 per hundred. Ten cents singly 
HOWARD GANNETT, PUBLISHER, 

Tremont Temple, Boston. 


LYON & HEALY @ 


State & Monroe Sts., Chicago. 
Willsend RA valoouE their A 


BAN hr caohd 210 fin Prertne 


for 1351, 

oflnstruments Suits, Caps, Be! 
Pompons, Epaulets, Cap- bees, \ 
Stands, Drum Major's Staffs, and 
Hats, Sundry Band Outfits, Repairing 
{Material«, al-oinclades instruction and Ex- 
Sercices for Arhateur Bands, and a Cataloguees 
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AcENTS JAKE NEY SELLING. 
A wre nie House oon T H F MONE Box v SF is; ING 
Tells How te Kee House, Cook, 


Dreas, 
Care foc Sick, Manage Children, Treat Accident 
Entcrtain Co Col IPL 'ET Beautiful au 
J anal Ne lots of other 
things whieh © OMPL every house- 
keeper wants to know he LE = TE: interesting 
and useful Home Book eyer published. Fully endorsed 
7 53 y. Scholars, the Press, and *poesenas of Prac- 
tica 


yusekeepers, Fine paper, Clear 
ings, Low price. Sell 


type, Beoutiful bi ind- 
everywhere. Full description and terms free. Addre 


J.C.McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, P a. 
AGENTS WANTED! 
For our New Book, NICK PUTZEL 
A Story of unusual power andspirit. A fulland 
fearless exposure of the subtle arts o1 political wire- 
pulling—showing how rum and rascality rule and 
ee in Amero nm politic, Praised by the people. 
JQustrated by ** Bos.” the inimtinble therecter artist. 
Price only 61.50. sells fast. Terms wv liberal. 
HUBBaARD BROS. Pubs.. 723 Chestnut St. biiad’a. 


WANTED Five shyry. shrewd men. from 25 to 35 
ears of age, with a good education, to learn my 
ayeteun of selling pools by subscription, and then to 
act as managers In diff-rent States of the Union. I 
can pay after short trial, men who have I y4 from 
$l 00) to ¢ 1,200 the first ot —- from $1,500 to §2 0v0 
the phn year, Give perience iu life, and 
send this. Ww. J. HOL SND Papringfcld, Maas. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ICTORIAL 
HISTORY ™:WORLD 


Fmbracing full and authentic accounts of every na 
tion of ancient and modern times. and tnclading a 
history of the rise.and fall of the Greek and Roman 
empires, the middle ages, the crusades, the feuda! sys- 
tem, the re‘ormation, the discovery and settlement of 
tae New Worl, etc., eto. It contains 672 fine hisworical 
engravings and is the most complete History of the 
World ever published. Send J specimen pages and 
extra terms to Agents. Addre: 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


National Publishing 0o.. ji 
We will send a beau. 


EWARD OF MERI * tiful Reward of Merit 


to every person sending us 10 hames of boys or 








girls, 8 to 14 yooss old, ot Seereat ya ces, 
who do not take the Home Com 
HOME COMPANION PUBLISHING 0O., jleveland, Ohio. 


Every song has been tested. 





GREAT, BARCAINS 


IN 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


LIBRARIES. 


aL, QeHeot | FuRNiSHED. 








For particulars address 


Cc. R. BLACKALL, 
No. 9 Murray St., New York. 


COLORED DESIGNS 


READY FOR USE. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR, AND ILLUSTSATING, 


The International Sunday-school Lessons 
Send foracircular. Address, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, 
PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH COMPANY, 
Providence, R. I. 


“COOK'S TOURS. 


Established 1841. 
Ne plus ultra of Luxury, Comfort & Economy. 


Five Grand Excursion Parties to Europe, 
gets qyeice pr emerane reuces, april 27. June tt.and 
Joly S8t. Prices varving from 83.50 to $6.00. 
Travel and Hotels First-class, all necessary ex- 
penses included. Pamphlet with Map ongtetaing tuil 
particulars sent free by mail, on request t Tick- 
ets fr Independent Travelers issued by all rowes. heiress 
THOS, COUK &SON, 9 Broadw .y,N. Y¥. 
C. A, BARATLONI, Manager. P O. Box 4197. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
The Ladies’ Sewi Com- 
article. 
he wall out of 
- the reach of the “littie ones.” 








#9 On for needles and pins. tour 
spools of thread, and pair of 
scissors, making & very pret- 
ty orrament for the room. as 
we.l as a help to ae 3 1 wa 
in their respective 
This is the best Honey 
ticle you ever saw. One Fittie 
girl nine a old, in Lowa, 
wh 50 two days One 
agent in Michigan has sold 
over 4,000 at retail since 
last July. Never was an ar- 
ticle in vegted that sells equal 


to this. body 8 8 3 
Sample wae h beste ns 


stamps or curseene 
aliordersto F.M.Van Ktten, 
28 LaSalle St., Chicago, Il 


~ HAYWARD'’S | 


Communion Wine. 


Pure Juice of the Graps Unfermented. 
Used the past year in hundreds 
of churches. 


_ Sewing Companion. 





oO 






Send for new circular. 


J. P. HAYWARD, 
ASHBY, Mass. 


HOOK AND HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Builders ot the Grand Organ for the Cineinmati 
Music Hall; the powerful Centennial Organ; the 
great Organ in Plymouth Church, Brouklyn: and of 


over 1000 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. We Invite attention to 
our new style of PARLOR ORGAN (of pipes only) at 
prices varying from $450 to $10°0 and unwards, 

MUSIC COMMIT! ERS, ORGANISTS, and others 
are invited to apply to us Freee, for all loformation 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and s) apeciacations furnisned on application. 

SECON D-HAND ORGANS in great variety for sale 
at bargaias to purchasers. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co's 


| BEAUTIFULEVER BLOOMING | 
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yy deli 


x" ie | sock Se SES AL 
vsiy SOF ROS R E 
sultable of frame x4 bloom, saf ah x Pas, ‘ 
at all pos' ces. § splendid safely by our Pholee: 
all inten ie $15 tater $2 4 ey 26 7 
35 for $5; 75 for $1 1 or $13. We 
AWAY, i Sremiums sn xeras more ssi 
fis most establishments grow. rNEW DE 
a — lete Treatise on the Rose, 70 B elegantly ‘hemets 








Z 
bes 600 newest and choicest varitties —/ree to all. 

THE DINSEE & CONARD CO, 

Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co.. Pa. 


POR 10 PACKETS rs 


ASEEDS== 


None better, None cheaper, Liberal termatoclubs 
Catalogues of Plants and Seeds free 
PSS ALEED “CBSE BOUSES, Cenyens Chie 
n ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
soncerning anyt hing advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 





NICHOLS. SHEPARD & CO 


4 Battle Creek, Michigan, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY GENUINE 


IBRATO 





THRESHERS 
Traction and Plain Engines 
and Horse-Powers. 

Most Complete Thyecher Foctery } Suaaeened 


im the World. 
32 ul bust. 


YEARS oo terres name, 
J 


management, or location, to‘ ck u “P ” the 
broad warranty jeg on all our goods, « 


aM Rowen. SEP 
Gepas Outfits o 

meines and! 

mark 


RATORS and 

matchless qualities, 

Plain Engines 
ovnt aoreel yy, 


Am ‘eatures rand im ements 
for 181 epee with superior qualities in construc- 
tion and materials not dreamed of by other makers. 

Four aines of £ Separstors, from 6 to 12 horse 
ca ay Ag or horse joree power. 

hea of | ae Mounted Horse-Powers. 
,000 ? Feet of Selected Lambe 
three to six Vgeteh, air- ried) 
constant] on bent from which is built the in- 
wood-work of our 


TRACTION | ENGINES 


made. 8, 10 10, 1 13 3 Heres Power. 


SERA 





rs and T en enon to 
Sumo ary 
SHEPARD & CO, = 

Battle ny a Michigan. | 


3 NICHOLS, 









will be mailed Fret toall applicants, and to customers without 
pete it. It contains five colored plates, 600 engravings, 
, about and full descriptions, prices and directions for 
— 1500 varieties of + oe and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
, etc, DMF to all. Send forit. Address 
M. FERRY & C0. Netroit. ¥*- 
yraan OFFER: For only he. 
Vi er we will mai! our new Box 
a” 8 pack choice Vegetables, or 10 
— Flower Seeds. urpee’s 
Vere Annual for 18! t Deane. 
fully Tlustrated: gem ill strated, sent free. Write for it. 
& CO,, 219 and 231 Church 8t., Philada.. Pa. 
. Se. per ‘busne! 
on CORN an 
20c.0n WHEA'i 
can positively li 
saved. For Tus rie Pamphlet, giving itull par 
‘iculars, address The Thomas Harrow Co., w Co. Geneva. nq Y 











BULBS, PLANTS, 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRa- 
TED CATALUGUE FREE 
My \ist Of new, rare and vexu- 
titul flowers isthe best ip the 
country. New Gladiolus, 
Tuberoses, Amarsllis, Roses, 
Carnations, cho a fF lower and 
Vegetable ag Seeds of 
House — a dine The grea- 
vest collect on of Lilies, 100 
rare kinds. All seeds except 
Greenhouse, are sold tn Five 
Cent Papers; the best svetem 
ever adopted Everything 
we ed true to name, See cee 

Cataiogue; prices are low. == 
The following sent by mai! po« tpaid. 10 Gladiolus, 10 sorts named, 
50c. 9 Lilies, 9 sorts named, #1. 12 double Tuberoses, Tic. A!) fine 
sorte and flowering Bull Reu alt currency or postage stamps My 
goods have an estab shed reputation and go to a'! parts ofthe world. 


J. LEWIS © TA DS. Qu EENS, N. Y. 














a marking any fabric with @ common pen. No prepara- 
Established $0 Oyears. Su ee oy popular for 
decirative work on linen. Also, son’s Com 


tion, Rec’ d Centennial Medal & | iploma., Sol: by all 
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John Wanamaker. 
DRY GOODS Thisisthe particularseason in 


which to getand prepare House- 
If you cagnot 








keeping Dry Goods—Sheetings, 
Pillow Materials, Linens, Nap- 
kirs, Towels, etc. Itisalsothe 











visit the city, send for season for Ladies’ Underwear. 
to us by postal The Grand Depot contains the 
card for Houso- greatest variety of goods in one 
keeper’s Price establishment in 
List,and Under- JAN UARY the United States, 
wear Price List. and exchanges 





We fill orders by letter from or refunds money 








every State and Territory at for things that 
same prices charged customers and _ | do not suit, upon 
who visit the store, and allow examination at 
same privilege of return. home, 

The stock includes Dress 
Goods, Silks, Laces, Fancy FEBRUARY 





Goods, and general outfits. 


Grand Depot, 





Philadelphia. 
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Olga, 34g inCH is WIDE BY 10 INCHES LONG. 


The particular attention of builders, architects, and all neat ee yy is called to our beautiful desig:s 
in CELLULOID FINGER PLATES, ‘They are es ‘ally adapted for a protection from finger marks on a!l 
light-colored doors, Tuey are put on just above door Knob, and the beautiful colors and artistic 
mentation make them a very desirabie ——- to enliven the sombre aaa of dark wood doors. 
pratt are made in colors to match the furnish sof any roo pecial decorations to match 
lue and a styles of furnishing The pial make a beau ifal plate for amateur artists in oil colors, or 
ania workers, and are a without screw holes if Ladies who t at home can find 
a ready sale for cellulotd panes h painted in any fancy goes ods mere Our pres th different des! 
Push avd are coming into general use on all public buildl: ffices. bank 8, railroad car*, etc. heir 
superiority over the old styles of aio porcelain, bronze or glass woh now? by all. Perfect imitations 
of Silver. Gold. Ivory. Evony, ise shell, Russian Malachite, Ttallan Marbles, and all tars. colors, deco- 
rated in Go.d, Silver 1 Black. or Blue. These plate: do not break, need no cleaning, last for y 
Plain, 40 cents each; Ornamented. bh; Push or Pull, $@ cents eac 
AGENTS WA goods. can be a0 eohd wholesale and 
retail. Pamples seat by mail on ipescripiive e dreul ases. in book form, containing one dozen, assorted 
colors and d corations, $6.00. roulge eet aes k Address, 
Mention this paper. 


TTHEWS & co. 257 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CREAT SILK SALE CONTINUED 


Southwick's Combination Store, 


Cor. Eleventh and Chestnut Ste., Philadelphia. 


= will continue for a few weeks longer our GREAT SILK and DRESS GOODS SALE, which has been 
admitted the most successful sale ever made in the United States. Send for samples if you cannot visit us, and 
judge for yourselves whether it is your interest to make purchases now. 

TRE ALEXANDRA BLACK CASHMERE SUBLIME SILK is the only silk imported that a 
perfect guarantee is given for the wear. They are rich, lustrous, soft, and beautiful, and just the silk a lady 
would buy. They are in nine qualities: 

E QUALITY, $|.%; REDUCED FROM §1 65. 
F QUALITY, $1.40; REDUCED FROM 41.85. 
G@ QUALITY, $1.50; REDUCED FROM 2.00. 
H QUALITY, $1.65; REDUCED FROM §2 15. 
I QUALITY.+¢1.85; REDUCED FROM §235. 

OUB BLACK BROCADE SILKS FOR $1.00 are warranted ALL SILK, and ‘have sold quite 
recently for $2.10. We have only thirty-four pieces of them. 

THE RAVIEB ROLLED SILK AND WOOL POPLIN is equal to Paris Irish Poplin in many 
respects, They were imported to sell at $1.25, We are selling them for 60 cents. 

SCHEFFER BROS. BLACK LACE BUNTINGS, 28 cents. Precisely the same styles we sold 

ast year at 60 cents. 

A BICH BLACK SATIN at 85 cents, that bas never sold less than $1.25. 


A RICH SATIN STRIPED SILK (warranted all Silk) at 7 cents; reduced from $1.50. All 
the Choice Shades and Black. 








J QUALITY, $2.00; REDUCED FROM $275. 
K QUALITY, $2.25; REDUCED FROM $3.00. 
L QUALITY, $2.50; REDUCED FROM $3.25. 
| M QUALITY, $2.75; REDUCED FROM $3.50. 





IN BLACK ALL-WOOL CASHMERES, the prices just made by us is an inducement for you to buy 
for future use, even if you don’t want to make up now. 


gp Please send for samples of anything you may want in Silks, Dress Gools, or general Dry 
Goods. 


2 will he to your interest to see our prices, _ 


1 $290 will buy an-* -Amere 
ican Piano,” with Adjus- 
table Stool, Book & Cover 

71-30ct. Double x Rese- 
wood Case, Full Agraffe 
Brilliant tone; First. 
Class. Warranted 6 years., 
Address: Dickinson & Co. 
Boyatone Organs and 
Pianos, P. 0. Box 45. or 
sw. mith Street. New York 
Send for circulars. 



















AULUOMALIU 
Eye Glass Holder 


Winds up cord itself. “A” 
shows tion of glasses 
reeled up. No breakin 1 OO o! 
glasses; very handy. 
are in use. By mai) 
Scents. 
KETCHAM & 

McDOUGALL, Mfra.. 

hfs 4 Tiherty Place. NY 
“{ BEAUTIFUL PHOTO EASEL FRAME, artis- 
ticalle decorated, perfectly imitatin finest holly 
wood, by mail, post-paid, only yf HI A onda 0 cents. 
ae: ply itm ited. Order at once. Sure 
DERS FRAME WORKS, AT mn a oO. 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 























BE the Order of Rervice, Send tn The Scholar 
Ae a Isaned in leaflet form at 75 cents 
extra charge for postage. - 














THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 





JANUARY 1, 1881. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, January 1, 1880 ..2. 22828. ce ene cnc cee ee eee ee ee 838,185,431.68 


REVENUE ACCOUNT, 
PT 1 819.59 
a eferred premiums Jan. 1. 1880 ........-00+--------000------ 2 eeeeennen nee 989.02— $6,646,830.57 
Interest and rents Cagnmeg realized ‘gains on real estate sold)....... queese 2.6: yA 95 
Leas interest accrued Jan, 1, 1880 2.22... 2. cece e eee wwwew enna nn nnenen cnnencnne 317 ,989.11— 2,317,888.84— $8,964,719.41 





DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 









































Losses by death, including Reversionary additions to same ................-.--... $1,731,721.37 
Endowments matured and discounted, including Reversionary additions to sam 564,579 85 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiu ms on cancelled policies........... 2,208 590.02 
TOS ORE TOTO UTOM ec ccc ccccctcecsbedccccsesescccc ccc ccccgogucccccccccncescccs 212.424.06 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees......................---- 770,804.30 
Office and law expenses, saiaries, advertising, printing, etc............ scecscesseeveee  322,910.64— §5,906,030.24 
$41,344,120.85 
ASSETS 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) ...........---.---ese00.------------ $852,028 10 
— in an Unleed States, New York City, and other stocks (market bases ainemnan 
Real ¢ cotate, aad een ee 
lien on real est te (buildings thereon insured for 
gin and ¥ policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral. nies 
Temporary severity) secured by stocks, market value, $3,194,840.00).................-...... 2,491,000.00 
* Loans on rating” policies Ythe reserve held by the Company on these policies 
. GTROURIS 00 FB,976,000).......ccccccccccccccccccce nc ccccceccoccccccc cc ccccccescccccc cece 597,451.12 
* ae —_ semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to sarex 
* Premiums on m exigthan policies in course of transmission and collection (estimated = 
reserve on these policies $440,5. ®, included in liabilities) 204,852.99 
AGOnte’ BAIRAi-ED 4... ...c00secccc0c. 00. 020 - covenccrctecccccnccccececeseceeee- 34,228.23 
Accrued ineowest on invest ments Jan. 1 bana pieESSSccecccenestoresce 357 ,167.37— $41.344,120.85 
cess of market value of — OVEE COB... ccccccccccce cccncccccewcccncecsccccce $1,839,813.96 
* A detailed schedule of these ny the usual annual report filed with 
the Insurance Soavtmont af of the Beate New York. 
Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1881 dba dtttctteevcdectunns 940,108, 80661 
Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent - am De Tbs dics cewnnensdicscdercbevndeveschbbsies -- $335,195. 
Re — losses, awaiting proof, etc.......---...---....-------02---- weatéous 198,761.98 
‘wments, due and aeeutl, (claims not presented)...... evan ; 
ro due i <<inenssaadumpentaunmebenubectscecceqossscighentes dagbybtedd wmaab 
Reserved for yen eee on a ——: participating insurance at 4 per ce 
Carlisle net premium ; non participating at 5 per cent. Cariisie net velstow. "38, 473,691.79 
apres hi contingent abilities to Tontine Dividend Fuod, over and above a 4 per 
t. reserve on existing L, of that class em 7”. 165.82 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance........---- 4,084 62 
$35,885,837.82 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cemt,........ 2... .cccen enn eee cnn e nn cee w ween ee cee ceeeeseneneees $4,295,096.99 


Estimated Surplas by the New York State Standard at 4}; per cent.,over §9,000,000.00 

From the undivided — of $4,295,006 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary dividend to 
peruiclaaas policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on setilement of next annual 
premium, 


‘ During the year 6,946 policies have been issued, insuring $22,229,979. 


f Jan. 1, sear 45,421. { Jan. 1, 1877, $127 748.473. 
Number of w; ° 45,605. Amount Jan. 1 1878, 127.901.887. 
ise 45 005. Jan. 1. 1879, 125 232.144. 
Policies in force io sy i 1800, 45.705, at risk Jan. 1, 1880, 127,417 763. 
Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548. Jan. 1, 1881, 135,726,916. 
Drath- be $1,517,648. Income /f 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible Jan. 1, 1877, ® ~ 816. 
1,638,123, 1877, 1,867,457. Jan. a 1878, 2 14. 
claims se, 1.687 ,676. from 1878, 1948 665. Surplus at —_ 1, 1879, 3 sil, 
1579. 1.569.854, 1879, 2,0%3,650. 1, 1880, 3.120,371. 
paid. 1880, 1,731,721. Interest. | 1889, 2/317/889. 4percent. | Tan. 1, 1881, 4,295, 
TRUSTEES. . 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS. CHARLES ww RicuT. M.D.. 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, RDWARD MARTIN, 
wists re oe HENRY BOWERS JOHN beg 
AM A BOOTH, MIs L. WHITE. DW. WHITTEMORE, 
i. B. CLAFLIN ROBERT B CO 8, HENRY TUCK 
JOHN M. a FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, ALEXANDER &TUDWELL, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


Cuas. Wricat, M.D., : 
Henry Tvcx, M.D., ‘} Med’! Examiners. 


R, SUYDAM GRANT. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


MORE & VANUXEM, General Agent, 


532 Wanut_ STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


1881. — 


Improved Teachers’ Class Books and 
Primary Record Books. 


Edited by FRANKLIN ALLEN, Associate Superintendent of Olivet Sunday-school, N York, 
and Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Internatio1.al Sunday-school Convention. 








These class-books are prepared with a view to meet the requirements of the more thoroughly organized 
Sunday-school work of the present day, and to enable the teacher readily to keep c!ass records that will con 
veniently indicate the work which eachscholar performs. They have been tested by several years’ actual 
experie ce in Olivet Snnday-school, New York, and are now published for the information and use of 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS EVERYWHERE AND ANYWHERE. Copies may be bad by addressing 
The New York Sunday-school Association, 304 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

TEACHERS’ CLASS BOOKS. Paper Binding, 2 cents. Cloth Binding, 35cents. 
to schools desiring a number of copies. 

PRIMARY CLASS RECORD. Cloth binding, 75 cents. 

Mailed w any address, postage paid, on receipt of above prices. 


The Ladies %: 


Bersoual. from Wasntncton to the -— of 


A liberal discount 





AGENTS WANTED for ‘‘The Ladies of the White Honse or 
in the Homes of the Presidents,’ the most Interesting bopk ot 
‘mn 0} TON LIFE ever published, A History of every Ad- 


ublished, address 





uae White House, 


Berge: ond Prigat history never before 
* 


o. 66 N. Fourth S5t., Phila., Pa. 


The Sunday School Times holds itself responsible for the character of the advertisements it contains, and will refund to its subscribers any money that they lose tuxough /raudulent advertisements in its columns 





